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To the first edition of Am brican Popttlar 
Lessons, a prefat(My essay was attached. The 
book was first published in 1820. At that time 
it was deemed proper to make a brief statement 
of the progress of 'popular education in those 
countries where the English language prevails ; 
and to suggest some improvements in elementa- 
ry works, and in methods of instruction. 

M an^umprorements have been made in the 
course o^nine years — ^many more still remain 
to be effected. But it may be doubted whether 
an essay in a school book can much promote 
this object. Certain additions to the lessons 
are inserted, and the eosay has been excluded. 



VX INTRODUCTION. 

Fifty thotissrhd copies of this book have beeni 
circulated, and it is now offered to the public 
in a form somewhat new. It is hoped that the 
few additions which have been made, will ht 
found as useful to youiig minds, as that part of 
this work which has already been proved to 
serve the humble purpose for which it was in- 
tended. 

••••• 

New-York, March 10, 1829. . 
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TO LITTLE CHILDREN. 

To DEDICATE, is to offer. 

. People who*" write books sometimes dedicate 
them .to great and wise men ; sometimes they 
dedicate Ui^m to persons whom they love, and 
who love them ; because the person who writes, 
believes it will give pleasure to those whom he 
loves, to read what he has written. 

Because I believed that I should give know- 
ledge and pleasure to children, I wrote this 
book ; and I now dedicate it to them. I think 
they will understand and enjoy what they read 
and study in other books, more perfectly, for 
having read this. 

Th'by can understand every word in it. It 
teaches them to examine whatever tliey see, to 
think about and to inquire the meaning of what 
they d(|i|n6t- understand. — Every word is ex- 
plained. 

Childr'^n can understand the title-page." Title 
meatis name — American Popular Lessons. 

Popular means belonging to the people-^bc- 
I on ging to every body. A catechism written for 
the children of the " Friends," or for the child- 
ren who go to the Roman Catholic church, 
would not be^a popular catechism ; because alt 
children are not •• Friends"' ox ¥».Q\csKa^^'^^- 



VIU DEDICATION. 

lies. These are American popular lessons, be- 
cause they are designed for any^ or all of the 
children of the American people. 

Chiefly selected^ &c. is a phrase, in the title- 
page — selected means picked out If you have 
a number of apples, and choose some of the best 
of them to give aw^y, you select the best Mrs, 
Barbauld, Miss Edge worth, and some other good 
friends of children, have written a great number 
of books, and beautiful stories, for them. There 
are more of these books than some of you can 
buy ; there are parts of them which you cannot 
understand. I have selected from them some 
parts that you can undejstand ; I hope they will 
do 3'^ou good. \ 

. Your affectionate 

FRIEND. 
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THE LITTLE DOG TRUSTY ; 

OR, THE LIAR, AND THE BOY OF TRUTH 

Vert little children do not know what is 
meant by a liar, and a boy of truth. 

Very little children, when they are asked a 
question, say "yes," and "no,** without know- 
ing the meaning of the words ; but you, ciiil- 
dren, who can speak quite plain, and who can 
tell, by words, what you wish for, «nd what you 
want, and what you have seen, and what you 
have done; you, who understand what is meant 
by the words, " I have done it," or, " I have 
not," you can understand, what is meant by a 
liar, and a boy of truth. 

Frank and Robert were two little boys about 
eight years old. Whenever Frank did any 
thing wrong he always told his father and mo- 
ther of it ; and when any body asked him about 
any thing which he had done or said, he always 
told the truth; so that every *body who knew 
him believed him : but nobody who knew his 
brother Robert, believed a word which he said, 
because he used to tell lies. 

Whenever Robert did any thing wrong, he 
never ran to his father or mother to tell them 
of it, but when they asked him about it, be de- 
nied it, and said he had not done the things 
which he had done^ 

The reason that Robert toldJUA»N7%i&^\)^^^K»% 
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he was afraid of being punished for his faults if . 
he confessed them. He was a coward, and could 
not bear the least pain ; but Frank^w^s a brave 
boy, and could bear to be punished for little faults : 
his mother never punished him so much for such 
little faults, as she did Robert for the lies which 
he told, and which she found out afterwards. 

One evening these little boys were playing 
together, in a room by themselves ; their mothejr 
was ironing' in the next room, and their father 
was out at work in the fields, so there was 
nobody in the room with Robert and Frank ; 
but there was a little dog called Trusty, Ijring 
by the tire-side. 

Trusty was a pretty playful littie dog, and 
the children were very fond of liim. 

"Come," said Robert to Frank, " there is 
Trusty lying beside the fire asleep ; let us go 
and waken him,'1lnd he will play with us." 

hO yes, do let us," said Frank. So they 
both ran together towards the hearth, to waken 
the dog. • 

There was a basin of milk standing upon the 
hearth, and the little boys did not see whereabouts 
it stood, for it was behind them ; as th'ey were 
both playing with the 'dog, they kicked it with 
their feet, and threw it down, anfl the basin 
broke, and all the milk ran out of it over the 
hearth, and about the floor. When the little 
boys saw what they had done, they were very 
sorry and frightened ; but they did not know 
what to do ; they stood for some time looking 
*at the broken basin, and. 4he milk, Without 
speaking. 

Robert apoke first. « 
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POPULAR LSaSONB. II 

<* So we shall have no milk for supper to- 
nifhC said he, and he sighed. 

" No milk for supper ? — Vfhy not ?"— nsaid 
Frank ; " is there no more milk in the house ?" 

** Yes, but we shall have none of it ; for do 
you not remember last Monday, when we threw 
down the milk, my mother said we were very 
careless, and that the next time we did so, we 
should have none, and this is the next time ? so 
we shall have no milk for supper to-night'* 

" Well then," sfiid Frank, '* we must do with- 
out it, that's all : we will take more care another 
time ; theire's no great harm done ; come let us 
run and tell my mother, you know she bid us 
always tell her directly when we broke any 
thing; so come," said he, taking hold of his 
brother's hand.' 

" I will come soon," said Robert ; " don't be 
in such hurry, Frank — can't you stay a minute ?" 
So Frank staid ; and then he said, '* come now, 
Robert." But Robert answered, " stay a little 
ionger 0ibr I dare not go yet— ^I aja afraid," 

Little boys, I advise you never be afraid to 
tell the truth ; never say, ^^stay a minute^'* and 
*^stay a little longer ;" but run directly and tell , 
of what you have done that is wrong. The 
longer you stay the mor^ afraid you will grow; 
till at last, perhaps, you will not dare to tell the 
truth at all. Read what happened to Robert. 
The longer he staid, the mor^ unwilling he was 
to go. to tell his mother that he had thrown down 
the milk, and at last he pulled his hand away 
from his brother, and cried, " I won't go at all, 
Franks can't you go by yourself?" 

" Yes," said Frank, " so I will \ 1 toa. tlvjX 
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afraid to go by myself ; I only waited for you 
oi!it of good nature, because I thought you would 
like to tell the truth too." 

*' Yes, so I will ; I mean to tell the truth when 
I am asked ; but I need not go now, when^I 
don't choose it : — and why need you. go either? 
Can't you wait here ? — Surely my. mother can 
see the milk when she comes in." 

Frank said no more ; but as his brother would 
not come, he went without him. He opened 
the door of the next room where he thought his 
mother was ironing ; but when he went in, he 
saw that she had gone to fetch ^jne more 
clothes to iron. The clothes, he knew, were' 
hanging on the bushes in the garden ; so he 
thought his mother was gone there ; and he ran 
after her,-4o tell what had happened. 
) Now whilst Frank was gone, Robert was left 
in the room by himself; and all the while he 
was alone, he was thinking of some excuses to 
make to his mother; and. he was sorry that 
Frank was gone to tell her the truth. ' He said 
to himself, " If Frank and I both were to say, 
that we did not throw down the basin, she would, 
believe us, and we should hare milk.for supper 
I am very sorry Frank would go to tell hei 
about it." 

Just as he said this to himself, he heard his 
mother coming down stairs — '* Oh ho !" said he 
to himself, " then my mother has not been out 
in the garden, so Frank has not met 4ier, and 
cannot have told her ; now I may say what I 
please." « 

Then this naughty, cowardly boy, determine 
* ed to tell his mother a lie. 
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POPULAR LESSONS. 13 

She came into the room ; but when she saw 
the broken basin, and the milk spilled, she stop- 
ped short, and cried " So, so ! — ^What a piece 
of work is here !— Who did this, Robert ?" 

" I don't know, ma'am," said Robert, in a 
very low voice. 

"You don't know, Robert! — Tell me the 
truth, I shall not be angry with you, child — you 
will only lose the milk at supper; and as for the 
basin, I would rather have you break all the 
basins I have, than tell me one lie.- — So don't 
tell me a lie — ^I ask you, Robert, did you break 
the basin ?" 

" No ma'am, I did notj" said Robert ; and he 
eoloured as red as fire. 

" Then, where's Frank ? did he do it |gj. 

" No mother, he did not," said Robert 5 for 
he was in hopes, that when Frank came in he 
should persuade him to say that he did not do it. 

** How do you know," said his mother, " that 
Frank did not do it?" 

" Because — because^— ^ecause, ma'am,!' said 
Rpbert, hesitating, as liars do for aa excuse — 
" because I was in the /room all the time, ai|d I 
did not see him do it."/ 

• "Then how was tfnje basin thrown down? If 
you have been in the^;^oom all the time, you can 
tell." 

Then Robert going V)n from one lie to ano- 
ther, answered, " I su|^pose the 'log must have 
done it." 

" Did you see him do^\it ?" says his mother. 

" Yes," said this wick^ boy. 
I " Trusty, Trusty," sa^\d his mother, turnm^ 
round; and Trusty, who \ was \ym^\>Ci^oTe ^«i 
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fire, drying his legs, which were wet with the 
milk, jumped up, and came to her. Then she 
said, " fie ! fie ! Trusty !" and she pointed to 
the milk. " Get me a switch out of the garden 
Robert; Trusty must be beat for this." Robert 
ran for the switch, and in the garden he met his 
brother: he stopped him^' and told him, iu a 
great hurry, all that he had said to his mother; 
and he begged of hicii not to tell the truth, but 
to say as he had done. 

" No, J will not tell a lie," said Frank 

" What ! and is Trusty to be beat! He did not 
throw down the milk, and he shan't be beat for 
it. — Let me go to my mother." 

They both ran towards the house, Robert got 
there first, and he locked the house door, Uiat 
Frank might not come in. He gave the switch 
to his mother. 

Poor Trusty ! he looked up as the switch wa"S 
lifted over his head ; but he could , not speak to 
tell the truth J Just as the blow was falling upon' 
him, Frank's voice wa^ heard at the window. 

" Stop, stop ! dear mother, stop !" cried he, 
as loud as ever he could\alL " Trusty did not 
do it — let me in — ^I and {lobert did it — ^but do* 
not beat Robert." 

" Let us in, let us in,'^ cried another voice, 
which Robert knew to bo his father's; *'I am 
just come from work, /and here's the door 
locked." 

Robert turned as pr/Ie as ashes when he 
heard his father's voice/; for his father always 
whipped him when he t nld a lie. 
. His mother went to the door and unlocked it, 

"What's all this?"/ cried his father as he 
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eame in ; so his mother told him all that had 
happened; how the milk had heen thrown 
down ; how she had «sked Robert whether he 
had done it; and he said that he had not, and 
that Prank had not done it,' but that Trusty 
the dog had done it; how she was going to beat 
Trusty, when Frank came to the window and 
told the truth. 

" "Jfbere is the switch with which you were 
going to beat Trusty ?" said the father. 

Then Robert, who saw by his father's look) 
that he was going to beat him, fell upon his 
knees, and cried for mercy, saying, " Forgive 
me this 1Snie, and I will Hever tell a lie again." 

But his father caught hold of him by the arm 
— "1 will whip you now," said he, " and then, 
I hope, you will not." So Robert was whipped 
till he cried ?|p loud with the pain, that the 
whole neighbourhood could hear him. 

** There," said his father, when he had done, 
" jiow go to bed ; you are to have no inilk, and 
y^h. have been whipped. See how liars are 
«ei;|©d !" Then turning to Frank, " come here 
and shake hands with me, Frank ; you will have 
no milk for supper; but that does not signify ; 
you have told the truth, and have not been 
whipped, and every body is pleased with you. 
And now rU'tell you what I will do for you — 
I will give you the little dog Trusty to be your 
own dog. You shall feed hiin, and take care of 
him, and he shall be your dog ; you have sav^ed 
him a beating, and I'll answer for it you'll be a 
good master to him. Trusty, Trusty, come 
here!" 

Trusty came ; then FranVa taOciet \.o^ ^^ 
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Trusty's collar. — " To-morrow I'll go to the 
}>razier*$y^ added he, " and get a new ^coU^r 
made for your dog : from this day forward he 
shall be called after you, Franks 

Miss Edgewohth. 

NOTE. 

Simple as these lessons are, it is possible 
that the circupastances of some children may 
make it useful to instruct them, as if ignorant 
of those elements of general knowledge which 
are communicated to the majority of minds in a 
casual manner, by the language of common life. 
The familiar definitions subjoined to these les- 
sons may not be useless, even to the better in- 
formed among children, as they will thus be in- 
structed Ijp analyse their language and ideas. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Brazier — ^a man who works in brass. The 
termination or ending of many words, sigrdljes 
a man or person ; as Painter, means the man 
who paints. To eat, to walk, to speak, are 
actions. Add to these words the syllable jer, 
they become eatejr, walker, speaker, and ex- 
press the persons who do those actions. 

ler is a termination taken from the French 
language ; it is used like er. 

Glazier — a man who works upon glass. 

The termination tan is used in the same 
manner. 

Music— Musician. 

Physic — ^iPhysician. 

Arithmetics — ^Arithmetician. 

Children, if they know the meaning of the 
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£rst word in each of these ihree last lines, ca 
tell the meaning of the second word also. 

There's some — ^There is some. 

Don't speak — ^Do not speak. 

When words are contracted, that is, whe 
I two are joined in one, the contraction is calle 

'^ an apostrophe^ or elision. 

This little mark , which in other places i 
called a comma, becomes an apostrophe, whe 
used to show that a letter properly belonging t 
a word is omitted. 



THE ORANGE MAN, 

OR, THt 4I0NEST BOY AND TH£ THIEF. 

Charles was the name of the honest boji 
and Ned. was the name of the thief. 

Charles never took for his own what did no 
belong to him ; this is being an honest boy. 

»Ned often took what was not his own; thi 
is being a thief. Charles's father and mothei 
when he was a very little bupy, had tanghl hie 
to be honest, by always punishing him when h^ 
meddlecfwith what was not his own ; but whei 
Ned took what was not his own, his father ant 
mother did not punish him, so he grew up to h 
a thief. 

Early one summer's morning, as Charles wa 

going along the road to school, he met a mai 

leading a horse, which wits laden with panniers 

The mail stopped at the door of a fvMx 

house J which was by thetoadsv^e^wA^^^^ 

/.I 
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the landlord when he came to the door, *•/ 
won't have my horse unloaded, I shall only 
stop with you whilst I eat my breakfast. Give 
my horse to some one to hold here on the road# 
and let the horse have a little hay to eat.'* 

The landlord called, but there was no one in 
the way, so he beckoned to Charles, who was 
going by, and begged him to hold the horse. 
" Oh !" said the man, " but can you engage 
him to be an honest boy 1 for these are oranges 
in my baskets ; and it is not every little boy one 
can leave with oranges." " Yes," said the land- 
lord, " I have known Charles all his life ; I 
have neyer known him to lie or steal ; all the 
neighbours know him to be an honest boy ; I'll 
engage your oranges will be as safe with him as 
if you were by yourself." 

"Can you so?" said the orange man, "then 
I'll engage, my lad, to give you the finest Orange 
in my basket when I come from breakfast, if 
you'll watch the rest whilst I am away." — 
"Yes," said Charles, " I will take care of your 
oranges." 

So the man put the bridle into his hand, and 
he went into the house to eat his breakfast. 

Charles had watched the horse and the 
oranges about five minutes, when he sa\r one of 
his school fellows coming to>vards him. As he 
came nearer, Charles saw that it was Ned. 

Ned stopped as he pas?'M, and said, "good 
morning to you, Charles ^hat are you doing 
there — whose horse is ths^t, and what have you 
got in the baskets ?" 

"There are oranges in the baskets," said 
Charles ; " and a man who has just gone to the 
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f 

inn there, to eat his breakfast, bid me take care 
of them, and so I did ; because he said he would 
give me an orange when he came back again." 

" An orange/' cried Ned ; " are you to have a 
whole orange? — I wish 1 was to have one! 
However, let ipe look how large they are." 
Saying this, Ned went towards the pannier and 
lifted up the cloth that covered it. *' La ! what 
fine oranges !" he exclaimed, the moment he 
saw them. ^< Let me touch them,, to feel if they 
are ripe." 

" No," said Charles, " you had better not ; 
what signifies it to you whether they are ripe, 
you know, since you are not to eat them. You 
should not meddle with them ; they are not 
yours, yOu must not touch them." 

*'Not touch them! Surely," said Ned, "there's 
no harm in touching them. You don't think I 
mean to steal them, 1 suppose." So Ned put 
his hand into the orange man's basket, and he 
took up an orange, and he felt it ; and when he 
had feJt it, he smellcd it. " It smells very sweet, 
and it feels very ripe ; I long to taste it ; I will 
only just suck one drop of juice at the top." 
Saying these words he put the orange to his 
mouth. 

" What are you about, Ned ?" cHed Charles, 
taking hold of his arm. " You said you only 
wanted to smell the orange ; do put it down, for 
shame." " Don't say for shame to me," ci:ied 
Ned, in a siurly tone ; ** the oranges are not 
your's, Charles !" 

*'No, they are not « mine ; but I promised to 
take care of them, and so I will ; so ^w.^ d5y«Tw 
that orange !' 
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** Oh, if it comes.to that, I won't," said Ned, 
"and let us see who can make me, if I don't 
choose it ; I'm stronger than you." 

" I'm not afraid of you for all that," replied 
Charles, *' for I am in the righV Then he 
snatched the orange out of Ned's hand, and he 
pushed him with all his, force from the basket. 

Ned immediately returning, hit him a violent 
blow, which almost stunned him. 

Still, however, this good boy, without mind- 
ing the pain, persevered in defending what was 
lefi in his care ; he still held the bridle with on© 
hand, and covered the basket with the other 
arm, as well as he could. 

Ned struggled in vain, to get his hands into 
the pannier again; he could not; so he pre* 
tended to be out of breath, and to leave off 
trying; but he meant as soon as Charles looked 
away, to creep softly round to the basket on 
the other side. 

Ned, intent i:^on getting round to steal the 
oranges, forgotj that if he went too close to the 
horse's heels, he should startle him. The horse, 
indeed, disturbed by the bustle near him, had 
left off eating his hay, and began to put down 
his ears ; but when he felt something touch his 
hind legs, he gave a sudden kick, and Ned fell 
backwards, just as he had seized the orange. 

Ned screamed with the pain; and at the 
scream all the people came out of the public 
house, to see. what was the matter, and amongst 
them came the orange man. 

Ned was now so much ashamed, that he al« 
most forgot the pain, and wished to run away ; 
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but he was so much hurt, that he was obliged to 
sit down again. 

The truth of the matter was soon tdld by- 
Charles, and as soon believed by all the peoplb 
^ present, who knew him; for he had the character 
of being an honest boy ; and Ned was known 
to be a thief and a liar. 

So nobody pitied Ned for the pain he felt. "He 
deserves it," says one. "Why did he meddle 
with what was not his own?" said another. 
" He is not much hurt, Fll answer for it," said 
a third. Charles yfSiS the only person who said 
nothing; he helped Ned away to a bank. " Oh, 
come here," said the orange man, calling him; 
" come here, my honest lad ! what ! you got 
that black eye in keeping my oranges, did you? 
that's a stout little fellow," said he, taking him 
by the hand, and leading him into the midst of 
the people. 

Men, women, and children, had gathered 
round, and all the children fixed their eyes upon 
Charles, and wished to be in his place. 

The orange man took Charles's hat off his 
head, and filled it with fine oranges. " There, 
my little friend," said he, " take them, and God 
bless you with them I If I could but afford it, 
you should have all that is in my basket." 

Then the people, and especially the children, 
shouted for Joy; but as soon as there was 
silence, Charles said to the orange man, "Thank 
you. Sir, but I can't take your oranges, (Ijily 
that one I earned ; take the rest back again ; 1 
thank you as much as if I had them." Saying 
these words, Charles offered to pour the oranges 
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back into the basket ; but the man would not 
let hitn. 

" Then," said Charles, " if they, are honestly 
mine, I may give them away;" so he emptied 
the hat aniong the children hia Companions. • 
** Divide them amongst you," said he ; and with- 
out waiting'for their thanks, he ran home. The 
children ran after him, clapping their hands and 
tliankingihim. ^ « 

The Jittle thief came limping after. Nobody 
praised^ Am ; nobody thanked ^m ; he had no 
oranges . to eat, nor had he any to give away. 
Ned went hortie crying, and saying to himself» 
" Ail this was for one orange ; it was not worth 
while." 

No ; it is never worth while to do wrong. 

Miss Edoeworth. 

* 

Children, when you read this, think about it 
—winch would you rather have been, the honest 
hoy or the thief? 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Panniers are baskets, which are used to carry 
gsucb articles as eggs, oranges, 6lc. to market. 
One basket hangs on one side of a horse, and 
another basket hangs on the other side ; they 
are fastened together by a leather strap which 
goes across the horse's back over the saddle. 

Public house. When people are travelling, 
that is, riding or walking a great distance, far 
from their own homes, Or their iriend's houses, 
they are obliged to buy their food, and pay for 
the use of beds, at houses where they stop for 
^tfi/sr purpose. These houses- have a painted 
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board, placed near them, to show people that 
4^y may stop there if they wish, and get what 
tn^ .want. 

The man, who is master of such a house, is 
the Landlord, The mistress of the house is the 
'Landlady, This is a public house — it is some- 
times called a Tavern, and sometimes an Inn. 



fflSTORY OF UTTLE JACK. - 

There was once a poor old lame man, he 
had been a soldier, and had almost<Jost the use 
of one Teg, so he was uot able to do much work. 
He built himself a little hut, and made a garden, 
where he planted potato^, beans, and such 
other vegetables as he wanted to eat. All the 
money he got was given to him by people for 
opening a gate near his hut. People riding in 
coaches, do not like to have the coachmen leave 
horses to open a gate ; they are willing to give 
any body a few pence to do it for him. 

The money which the poor man got in this 
way was enough to buy him clothes, and such 
other things as he wanted. This poor man was 
very honesty so every body respected him ; he 
was piou^ too, he prayed to God every night 
and morning ; he thought of God often, and he 
tried to please God. 

This old man had one domestic. In his walks, 
he one day found a little kid, that had lost its 
mother, and was almost famished with hunger. 
He took it home, and fed it, and nursed it, so ' 
that it grew very large and strong. Hfc <»iJ^^^ 
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the goat Nan. Nan loved her master ; she ran 
after him like a little dog, and eat the grass 
which grew round his door. She often pl^^ed 
very prettily, so that iie amused her master 
with her hmocent tricks. The old man would 
lift up his eyes, and thank God, that he had 
given him this faithful creature. 

One cold night in the beginning of winter, 
the old man thought he heard a child cry ; he 
got up and struck a light, went out at the door, 
and looked all about ; he soon found a little baby * 
lying on the ground. The old man knew not 
what to do — " I can hardly take care of my- 
self," said he, " what shall I do with a poor 
infant? If I leave it here, the little creature 
will die before morning — I will take it in and 
give it some food, imd take care' of it till to- 
morrow." — Saying this he it)ok up the little 
boy, who was only covered with a few rags. 
The infant smiled, and stretched out his arms 
to hug the old man. 

When he had brought it into the hut, he call- 
ed his goat Nan ; her own little kid was just 
dead, and she had milk to spare. Nan was 
quite willing to nurse the little boy ; he sucked 
till he had enough, and then fell asleep. The 
old man took the child to his bosom, and went 
to rest. He felt happy because he had done a 
good action. Early the next morning he waked, 
and gave the infant some of Nan's milk — " Who 
knows," said the old man, " but this child may 
live to be a man, and that God will make him 
good and happy. When he grows bigger he . 
%vill be a pleasure and a comfort to me, he vAW 
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learn to be useful — to fetch my wood, and dig 
in the garden." 

The little boy grew fast, and loved the old 
man dearly, and he loved the goat tod. She 
would lie down, and little Jack would crawl on 
his hands and knees close to her, and go to 
sleep in her bosom. In a short time Jack could 
walk, and he soon learned to talk a little. He 
called the old man '^ Daddy," and the goat he 
called " Mammy." — He used to run about after 
his mammy. 

At night the old man would take Jack upon 
his knee, and talk to him while their supper 
wa^ bailing over the fire. When Jack* grew 
bigger, he opened the gate for his daddy, and 
learned to get the breakfast and dinner. The 
old man used to tell Jack stories, and amuse 
him very much. 

Jack was delighted, when his daddy shoul- 
dered his crutch instead of a gun, and gave the 
word of command. " To the right — to the left 
—present — fir«-^march — halt." Jack learned 
all this, as soon as he could'speak; and before 
he was six years old he could present a broom- 
stick which his daddy had given him, with as 
good a grace as any little soldier. 



The old matt taught him to be good. " Never 
tell a i«e," said he, " even if you should be 
killed for speaking truth ; soldiers never tell 
lies," (the old man meant true soldiers, or good 
soldiers.) Jack held up his head, marched 
across the floor, and promised his daddy, that 
he would always speak truth. 
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' The (M man had- a great desire that his dar- 
ling should learn to read and write, but he had 
neither books, nor pens, nor paper. In the 
summer the old man would sit at his cottage 
door and draw letters in., the sand ; he taught' 
Jack their names, and taught him to make them. 
Jack soon learned all the letters of the alphabet, 
aijd he soon learned to combine, or put them 
together in syllables and word^. 

About this time Jack's faithfiil nurse, Nanny, 
died. While she was sick, Jack took great care 
of her, he tried to make her take food, and held 
her head upon his little bosom. All would not 
make her well — she died — and Jack was very 
mucji grieved. The poor goat was bujried in • 
the garden ; thither Jack would go, and call 
upon his mammy, and ask her why she had left 
him. 

One day as he was calling Nalany, dnd crying, 
a lady came along in a carriage ; she overheard 
Jack. As soon as JTaoKs heard some one call, 
" open the gate," h^ jratf as fa«t as he could. 
The lady asked him \^om he Was calling, and 
why he cried so. Jack answered, it was for his 
poor mammy, that was buried in the garden. 

"How did your mamn^ get her living J" 
asked the lady. " She Uj^a to eat grass here- 
^abouts," said Jack. Tire lady did not know 
what he meant, but the old man caftie out of*his 
but, and told her the whole story of Jack. She 
looked at the boy, who had dried up his tears, 
and was playing at the coach door; she-admired 
his activity, and his gay good-humoured face. 

" Will you go with ihc, little boy ?" said she, 
" I will take care of. you if f^ou behave well.'* 
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" NOi" said Jack, " I must ^tay with daddy ; he 
has taken care of nte for a lon^ tim6, and now 
I must take care of him." 

The lady was pleased with this answer; it 
showed Jack to be a grateful boy. She put her 
hand in her pocket, and took out her purse ; 
she found half a crown in it, which she gave to 
, Jack, and bid hiin buy some shoes and stoc)^ 
ings ; then she went away. 

Jack knew how to oise money ; he had been 
sent to the shops to buy bread, and such thinj^s 
as his daddy wanted, but he did not know much 
about shoes and stockings. He had seen them 
upon others, but he had never worn any in his . 
life. The next day the old man made him go 
to the town and lay out his money. 

Jack had not been gone long, before his 
daddy saw^ him come back without his shoes 
and istoekings. — " What have you done with 
your moatey, Jack," said the* old man. " Dad- 
dy,'* ansTtpred Jack, "I went to the shop, and 
just' put cfi\ shof^s and stockings, but I did not \ 
like them, so I laid out the money in a warm 
waistcoat for you; winter is coming, and you 
will be cold." * 

,One day Jack fir«s sent on an erranck When 
he came home kis face was frightfully swelled. 
" What have you been doing now,',' said the old 
man. " Only fighting with Dick the butcher." 
" You rogue!" said the old man, *' Dick is twice 
as big as you, and the best fighter in the coun- 
try." " No matter for that," said Jack, " he 
called you a beggar man ; now you- know, daddy, 
thiit you are not a beggar man, but a soldier." 
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In this manner little Jack lived till he was 
twelve years old ; then hk poor daddy grew 
sick, and was obliged to Jie all day in bed. Jack 
did all he could think of for the old man ; he 
made him broth, fed him with his own hands, 
and watched all night by the bed-side, support- 
ing his head, and helping him when he wanted 
to move. But all this did not cure the old man ; 
he grew worse, and felt that he must soon die. 
He one day called Jack to the bed-side, and told 
him he was going to die. Jack burst into a 
flood of tears. His daddy bid him be quiet. 
*' Listen to me. Jack," said he, pressing the 
poor child's hand, " I am very old — I hapve lived 
many years, I have been very poor — som,etimes 
I have not had food enough to eat, but I have % 
had good health, and God has given me many 
comforts. I must die now — ^my body will be 
put in the ground, and worms will eat your 
poor old daddy." 

lack wept still more. *' Do not^ cry, my 
child," said the old man, " he trill take me to 
a better place, and he will take carp of you too, 
while you live in this world. As soon as I am 
dead, go to the next house ;: tell the people they 
must come and bury me. Y(.m must try to find 
a place ; some person will give you work. If 
you are industrious and honest, God will bless 
you. Farewell, my child. I grow fainter and 
fainter. Wever forget your old daddy." The 
old man spoke no morei his limbs grew cold 
and stiff, and in a few minutes he was dead. 

Little Jack wept very much ; he kissed his 
old daddy, and tried to awaken him, as if he 
were, asleep ; but he never stii jed or opened hie 
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eyes a^tn. In a little time Jack dressed him- 
self and went to the neighbour's house as he 
had been ordered. 

The poor little boy had no home nor any 
^oney ; he did not know what to do with him- 
sclt. A good natured man who lived near, pitied 
Jack; he told him to come to his house, and live 
there, till he could get some work. Jack went 
to thu house, and did such work for the man*as 
he wo^ld give him to do. 

At tne beginning of winter, this good man took 
a fever and died. His wife was obliged to send 
away Jack ; she gave .him some clothes and a 
shilling. Jack was sorry to go ; he loved the 
woman, for she had been very kind to him. 
He walked a long way the first day, and could 
find nobody to' take him in. Nobody likes to 
employ a strange boy. 

At nignt he had no place to sleep in. While 
he was looking About, he saw a 'great light ; he 
did not know what it could be, but he thought 
he would go towards it ; when he came nearer, 
he saw a large building, much larger than a 
smith's shop ; and saw fires, larger than a 
smith's fire ; and heard loud blows, and the rat- 
tling of iron. 

.Jack was a little frightened ; he looked in, 
aiid saw several men and boys blowing fires, and 
humniering large pieces of red hot iron*. He 
went in, and walked as closely as he could to 
one of the large fi^es, or furnaces. One of the 
workmen saw him, and asked ** what business 
he had there ?" 

Jack answered modestly that he was a poor 
bov lookingr for work, that he htv<\ ^x'>^ "f^^^ *v«'c>\ 
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all day, and that his clothes had been wet through 
by the rain. The man heapng this, allowed him 
to stay by the fire, and gave him some supper. 
After this he lay down in a comer, and slept 
quietly till morning. 

4 .The master of the fprge, which is the name of 
the large workshop where iron is worked, came 
early in the morning to overlook the workmen ; 
seeing Jack, he called him a lazy vagabond, and 
asked him why he did not work for his living. 
Jack answered, that he would gladly go to woa-k, 
if he could find any to do. 

" Well, my boy," said the master, " you shall 
have work, nobody need be idle here ;" so he 
ordered Jack to be set to work, and promised 
to pay^ him if he did the work well. Jack tried 
very much, and did his work so well, that he 
soon got good wages. 

He told the other boys the hislory of his life — 
how he was nursed by st goat, and that his daddy 
was an old soldier. These boys, when they 
were a little merry, used to tease Jack, by call- 
ing his father a beggar man, and himself a beg- 
gar boy ; they would likewise imitate the baaing 
of a goat. This was very silly, and it made Jack 
very angry. 

One day some gentlemen and ladies came to 
see the forge ; while they were looking at the 
furnace, a sudden cry was heard in the other-: 
part of the building ; the master inquiring into 
the cause, was told that it was only little Jack, 
fighting with Tom the collier. At this the mas- 
ter cried out in a passion, — " There is no peace 
where tha^ little rascal is — sefld him here, he 
shall go off this moment." 
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Jack appeared, covered with blood and dirt. 

You little vagabond," said* the master, " you 
are always fighting, you shall not; stay here ano- 
ther day." *' Sir," said Jack, " I am very sorry 
I have pffended you. If the other boys would 
mind their business, as well as I mind mine, and 
would not trouble me, you would not be angry 
now." 

'' That's true," said a man who was standing 
near, ^' there is not a more honest, industrious 
boy in the place, than Jack." ** Sir," said Jack, 
speaking to his master, ** Tom has abused me; 
he says my father was a beggar man, and my 
mother a> nanny goat; when I told him to be' 
quiet, he went baking all about the house^-this 
made me angry ; my poor father was an honest 
soldier, and if I did suck a' goat, she was the best 
creature in the world, and I won't hear herabu 
sed, while I have breath in my body." 

A lady in the company attended to all that was 
said. " This boy," said she, " must be the same 
that opened a gate for my coach to pass a few 
years ago. I , remember he was crying for the 
loss of the goat which nursed him. If he is a 
good boy, I should like to emplpy him." Jack 
was called to the lady ; and when he was told 
that she would take him to live with her,"he was 
glad to go. 



When Jack got to the lady's house, his hair 
was combed, his skin was washed clean, and he 
was dressed in n^w clothes, so that he looked 
very well. His business was, to help in the 
stable, to water the horses, to dean sKoet^^ mv^ 
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to run of errands ; all these things he did so 
quickly, and so well, that every body was plea- 
sed with him. * ^ • 

Jack was very fond of horses ; he was never 
tired of combing and currying them. Jack lo- 
ved to talk of the manufactory where he had 
lived. He saw that nothing could be done with- 
out iron. " How could the ground be ploughed 
without iron ? how could you dig the garden 
without an iron spade ? how could you light the 
fire, cook the dinner, shoe a horse, or do the 
least thing in the world, without iron ?" he 
would say. 

The lady had no children of her own ;pa young 
gentleman lived with her, who was the son of 
5ie lady's sister ; his parents were dead. George, 
that was his name, was a little younger than 
Jack; he was a very good natured boy, and soon 
began to love Jack. Jack never used bad 
words, he knew that it was wicked and foolish • 
to swear ; he wa^ very kind to all animals which 
came in his way, and loved to learn whatever 
he could. 

George had a master, who used to come three 
times a week, to teach him writing, ciphering, 
and geography. Jack used sometimes to be in 
the room when these lessons were given ; and he 
listened so attentively, that he was able to learn 
somethina: from eveiy lesson. 

He had 'riow a little monev, and he laid out 
some of it to buy pens, paper, and a slate. 
George, when he sai^how much Jack tried to 
improve himself, tried to help him as much as 
he could. Jack had lived in this manner some 
tiine, when an iiccident liappened^ 

■ m 
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A young gentleman, who had been living in 
France, made a visit to George. He was. a yerj 
conceited boy.; he thought very much of him- 
self ; loved fine clothes ; and spent a great deal 
of time in combing his hair, strutting about, and 
looking in the glass. He carried a little hat un* ' 
der his arm, and wore a little sword by his side. 
This young gentleman did not like little Jack, 
and spoke unkindly to him — ^J^ck did not like 
him much; 

Q^e day Jack met a man with some wOd 
beasts in a cart. The man was carrying them 
about for a show ;. on the outside of the cart, 
was a little monkey, who played some tricks, 
whi<4| make children laugh very much. Jack 
stopped a little while to look at the monkey ; 
while he stood by the cart^ the man offered to 
sell him the monkey for a half crown. 

Jack had a half crown, which he gave the 
man, and took the monkey. When he got home? 
he did not know what to do with him. After 
thinking awhile, he shut him up in an out-house, 
wh^e he kept him several days. Among the 
trickd which the monkey had been taught to 
perform, one was, to rise upon his hind legs, 
when he was commanded, and bow with polite- 
ness to the company. 

Jack thought he could make this monkey look 
and act like the young gentleman ; and that this 
would be fine sport for him. One day he got 
some flour, and powdered his head, put a little 
hat under his arm, and tied a skewer .to his side,, 
instead of a sword. When the monkey was tliui 
dressed, Jack led him about, to his own gre»i. 
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^ amu8Q|iiei)t, jabbering such French to him as he 
bad picked up. 

It happened at this very moment, that the 
young gentleman hims^f passed by. Jack A^as 
leading alpng the monkey, and calling to him 
* to hold up his head, and look like a Frenchman. 
The young gentleman thought that Jack was« 
teaching the monkey to mock. him, and jthat he 
meant to af&ont him ; this made him very 
angry ; he seized his sword, and ^uiming vio- 
lently at the monkey, run it through^ his body, 
and laid him dead upon the ground. 

Jack flew upon the young, gentleman with 
fury, snatched the sword frOm his hand, and 
broke it into twenty pieces. The youngngen- 
tleman was thrown to the ground, and Uiough 
he was not much injured, his fine clothes were - 
covered with dirt. The lady in the house had 
.heard the noise ; she came down to learn the 
cause of it. When Jack saw her, he felt asha- 
med ; he acknowledged that he had been very 
silly, and he said he was sorry. , ' , 

The lady ordered him to beg pardon of the 
young gentleman for having offended him. Jack 
said he could not do this. The lady told him 
he must leave her house if he did not obey her. 
Jack was very unwilling to go, but the lady 
chose to dismiss bim, so ne was forced to pack 
up his clothes^ and seek a new home. The ser- 
vants all shook hands with Jack, and master 
George very kindly took leave of him. j 

y^ack had not walked far, before- he heard a^ 
fife and drum, and he sooti si^ a crowd of | 
boys running after some soldiers; he ran asj 
fast as he could to join ihem. He foimd when 1 
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he had re$iched the spot where they had; stop* 
ped, that it was a recruiting sergeant 

Jack approached the soldiers* inarching to 
the sound of the music, and holding up his 
head. The sergeant took notice of this, dnd 
coming up to Jack, he clapped him on th^ 
shoulder, and asked him if he would enlist 
Jack only cocked his hat, and began to march 
Uke a soldier. ^' I believe," said the sergeant, 
** you have been a soldier before. Come with 
us, my lad. You shall live well ; have little to 
do ; and in time, I don't doubt, Ihat I shall see 
you a great man." 

" No, no," said Jack, " I know better than 
that. Soldiers live hard,^ and lie hard ; some- 
times they have their liii4^ shot off, and cut off, 
and often they are killed ; and sis^^^m^s they 
are be^|^ very much." 

' " Where did you pick up this, you yotmg 
dog ? I shanH get a soldier here, if you talk in 
thjjS manner," said the sergeant. '* My father 
Was a soldier," answered Jack, " he told me 
how soldiers live. I should like to be a soldier 
too." " Here then, my boy," said the sergeant, 
** here is your money, and a cockade ; come 
along." Thus in a moment little Jack was a 
soldier. 

The regiment that Jack belonged to, was 
sent to India. The English people have taken 
some towns .in India, which i^ a country in 
Asia, a long way from England. Children can 
see England and India, if they look on a map 
of the world. They can see the oceans which 
the ships are obliged to sail over, in going from 
Bktgland to India; and they can see UU.x!l^ 
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where the ships stop to get water; In ships, 
people (hare not fresh water every day ; they 
keep water in barrels. After the water has 
been standing many weeks, it does not taste 
well ; the. people, who have no better water to 
7.4rink, are glad to stop when they come to an 
* island, and get some fresh water. 

The people of India, who once owned the 
places which the English have taken, would not 
allow the English to keep them, if they did not 
keep soldiers, who would shoot the Hindus^ 
(that is the name of the people of Hindostan — 
the part of India to which the English go,) if 
they were not quiet. ' 

Jack's regiment, had been at sea several 
weeks, when the sHip stopped at the Cormoro 
. Islands. — ^These are some little islands near to 
Africa. The inhabitants are black. - The ship 
stayed at the island several days. Some of the 
officers went on shore, to shoot some birds , 
one of the officers took Jack along with him« 
This officer shot a large bird that was flying ir 
the air; the bird fell into such a deep place di|| 
the officer thought he could not get it; b^^ 
Jack set off in search of it. 
ll^nstead of going straight to the spot, he "^ 
obliged to go a long way round ; and unluckf 
Iqsj^ himsdlf. Night came on, and he Tf 
r forcSft to lie down under a tree. The xi 
morning, he f ose as soon as he could see» ; 
tried all day to find his^way back to the 4 
h^ lay under the trees for three nights, f 
wandered about alone for three days. D^ 
all this time he had no other food than J 
berries as he could find. 
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On the ihird day he came in sight of water ; 
but the place was very far from his ship ; there 
was neiUier ship nor hoat to be seen. Jack did 
not know what to do ; he thought he would try 
to find the people of the island ; but he was 
afraid of them. He knew that white men are 
sometimes very cruel to negroes; that they make 
slaves of them, and beat them very much if 
they try to go away. Jack thought if he got 
among the blacks, they might like to have a 
white slave, and that they would keep him as 
long as he lived, and make him work h^rd. He 
-hid himself among the trees, and used to go 
down to the water side several times in a day/ 
to see if any ships sailed by. 

One day as he was watching, he saw a ship ; 
it came nearer and nearer, and Jack at last was 
so faappy as to make kimself heard by the 
sailors. They came in a little boat to the shore 
— ^they were Englishmen. Jack was rejoiced to 
see them, and when he had told them how he 
happened to be alone in that strange place, they 
took him with them to the boat, and carried 
faim to the ship. The ship was going to India 

Jack arrived almost as soon as his own ship. 
His fellow soldiers thought they had lost him, 
but they were rejoiced to see him- safe once 
more. Jack beharved very well. His captain 
was so well pleased with him that he made him 
a sergeant. After some time, the army was or- 
dered to march a long way. They were obliged 
to travel through a very hot country, and suffer- 
ed so much from heat and fatigue, that many of 
the soldiers died. At length they came to the 
country of the Tartars. Thft T^iX«t% vc^ ^% 

A 
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best horsemen in the world ; they gp* riding 
about in companies, doing pretty w^ch as they 
please to tho^. whom they meet. - , 

The English army met a large number of. 
these Tartars, so many, that they were forced 
to do as the Tartars chose. The Tartars obliged 
the English to give up their arms, and to give 
up also a number of their men. 

Among the men who went with the Tartars 
was Jack. The Tartars have many oxen, cows, 
sheep, and horses. They drive these animals 
about from one place to another ; they do 
not live long in one pldce like the, people of 
other countries. They love horses very much 
indeed. 

Among the great men of the Tartars ii^ one 
called the kan. The kan, or chief of those 
Tartars, among which Jack lived, had some 
beautiful horses ;, one of them had a dreadful 
fever, and the people were afraid he would aie. 
When Jack was a servant, part of his business 
was the care of horses, and he remembered to 
have seen a horse who was sick, like the kan's 
horse. Jack went to see the kan's sick horse ; 
he begged the kan's servant^ to let him try if 
he could not cure the horse ; they asked their 
master, who consented. 

Jack prepared a dose for the poor animal, 
caused him to be bled, and left him quiet. In a 
few hours the horse grew better, and in a short 
time he was quite well. The kan was much 
pleased with Jack for curing his fi'ne horse, and 
gave him an excellent horse to ride upon. Jack 
managed this horse very well ; he used to ride 
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him with the Tartars, when they went on hunt' 
ing parties. 

Afler a while, a messenger was sent to the 
kan from the English, to tell him, he must send 
back his ]Snglish prisoners. He thought it best 
to do so. The Tartars gave Jack a large quan- 
tity of the skins of animals, and several horses. 
He took these things with him to the town 
where the English were, and sold them, and 
saved the money which he got for them. 

His regiment was gone to another place, and 
one of the officers got leave for Jack to go home 
to England ; he went on board a ship, and in 
a few months was safe in his native land. 



• My little friends, do you want to know more 
of Jack ; no more was written in his history. 
The history was written by Mr. Day, who wrote 
Sandford and Merton. It is very likely tliat 
Jack was good and happy as long as he lived. 
Good children make good men. Those who 
begin well, often do well all their lives. You 
will say Jack was a good boy^ How was he 
good ? What were his virtues ? Some of you 
can answer; and some of you have not been 
taught to think, and speak enough, to tell Jack's 
virtues, ' 

Jack was grateful — he loved his daddy, who 
was good to him. 

Jack was affectionate — he lovied every body 
that was not unkind to him. 

Jack \vas industrious — ^he always minded hit 
work. 

Jack was honest — ^he always «^ok% Vcvx^. 
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jBckvrBseood'natured. 

Jack whs frugal — ^he did not wi^ste his money- 

Gratitude^ love^ honesty, good-nature, fru- 
gality, are virtues. 

Ingratitude, hatred, dishonesty, ill-natu;^, ez- 
iravagance, or wastefulness, are vices. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Native <;ountry*-^The country where one is 
born. Persons bom in Africa are natives of 
Africa — ^Persons bom in New- York are natives 
of New-York, &c. 

Sergeant. — ^An officer of the army. 

To recruit. — To go about to find new sol- 
diers. The sergeant engaged in recruiting is 
gaily dressed : he has with him a drummei;, and 
a fifer. When the people see them all, and 
hiear the music, numbers of ^ persons crowd 
around them. The sergeant asks if there is 
any body there disposed to-be a soldier, willing 
to go with him as^d fight for his country ; he 
OjudTS money, and a cockade to be placed in the 
hat, to those who choose to become soldiers. 
Those who say they will go, march off with 
the sergeant — they enlist — they are called uo- 
luTiteerSi because they go willingly. 

Voluntary-^meBUs willing. 

Involuntary^ — ^means without choosing. A 
man speaks voluntarily ; he coughs involuntor 
rily; that is, he cannot help it; he does not 
think at all about it. 

Regiment — a large number of soldiers, and 
several officers* The soldiers are divided into 
companies ; each company has a Captain, who 
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commands the soldiers. A Colonel is the chief 
officer ; he commands the whole regiment. 

Arms — ^sometimes mean guns, and other im« 
plements used in fighting. 

Hunting — Children who live in towns, do 
not know much ahout hunting. People ini some 
. countries go out in large companies to find wild 
animals, and to kill them. They sometimes 
take dogs with them. The 'dogs ryn after the 
fo^, or any other creature that is hunted, and 
kill him, or hold him fast till the men come up. 
The animals which are killed in this manner, or 
are shot, are called game. The men who shoot 
for amusement, are called sportsmen. The dogs 
employed in, hunting, a^e Hounds, Pointers, 
and Spaniels. 



I. 

i RiEWARDS. 

"Reward — ^papa," said Frank, talking to 
his father — " That word always puts me in mind 
of my History of Quadrupeds ; you gave me 
that book, you said, as a reward for having 
cured myself of a bad habit. That was the first 
time I ever understood the meaning of the word 
reward." 

"What do you understi^nd by the word re- 
ward 1" said his/ather. 

" Oh, papa, I know very well ; for mamma- 
then told me, a reward is something that is 
given for having done right ; it is nut always a 
things for though the first reward ever given to 
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me was a things yet I have had rewards of a 
different sort. 

'*When you, papa, or mamma, praise me, 
that is a reward. A reward is any sort of plea- 
sure, that is given us for doing right." 
, " What do you think," said his fether, " is 
ithe use of rewards ?" 

" To make me, to make all people, do right" 

How do leewards make you, make all people, 
do right?" , - 

" Papa, you know I like, and all other people 
Hke, to have rewards, because they are plea- 
sures ; and when I know I am to have a reward, 
or even hope to have a reward, I wish, and try 
to do, the thing for which the' reward is to be 
given — if I have been rewarded once, I expect 
to be rewarded again ; and even if I have seen 
another person rewarded, I think I may be re- 
warded 1 for the same gobd action. When my 
mother praised my brother Edward, and gave 
him a table, for keeping his room in good order, 
I began to keep my room in better order ; and 
you know I have kept it in good order ever 
since. 

'' Papa, that is all I know about the use of re- 
wards." 

" You have explained it very well, Frank ; 
now you may run to your play." 

PUNISHMENTS/ 

Frank had a little cousin Mary ; >wnen Mary 
was six years old, she was brought to live at his 
father's house. Frank soon grew very* fond of 
Mary, tfnd played with iier at whatever the 
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liked ; somedmes he was her horse ; sometimes " 
she was his horse : sometimes he rolled her in 
his wheelbarrow, , and sometimes she made a 
cat's cradle for him« 

Though Mary and Frank were very good na- 
tdredy yet they had faults. Frank was sometimes 
impatient; and Mary was sometimes a little 
cross. Frank hald not been used to play with 
children y^^mger and weaker thap himself. 
When he found that he was the strongest, he 
made use of his strength, ioforcb Mary to do as 
he commanded her ; and when he wanted any 
thing she had,^he would snatch it rudely from 
her hands. Once Frank took a ball from her in 
this manner, and hurt her so much that she roar- 
ed out with the pain. 

Frank's father, who was in the next room^* 
heard her, and came in to inquire what was the 
matter. Mary stopped crying; and Frank, 
though he felt much ashamed, told his father how 
he had hurt her. 

Frank's father was pleased with his honesty, 
in telling the truth, but he ordered the children 
into different rooms,^ and they were not allowed 
to play together any more that day. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Frank's father 
asked them if they liked best to be together, or 
to be separate. 

" To be together," answei;ed Frank and Mary. 

" Then, my children, take Care and do not 
quarrel," said Frank's father, " for whenever 
you quarrelj I shall end your dispute at once, by 
^separating you. You, Frank, know the use of 
punishment." 

"Yes, I know,'^4inswercd Frank, ^^ \2tftXN«\»> 
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I have idone MTi'ong, you give me pain ; you take 
away what I like ; or hinder me from doing as I ^ 
Uke." 

" Do you think," asked his father, " that I like 
*to give pain — for what purpose do I punish 

.you ?" 

" Not because you like to give me pain, but 

to hinder me from doing wrong again." 

" How will punishment hinder yc^^om doing 
wrong again ?"• 

*> You know, papa, I should be afraid to have 
the same punishment again, if I were to do the 
same wrong action ; and the pain, and the shame 
of the punishment, make me remember them a 
long while. Whenever I think of doing the 
wrong action again, for which I was punished, I 
recollect the punishment, and then I determine 
not to do wrong again." 

<^ Is there any other use in punishments, do 
you think, Frank ?" 

•* Yes, to prevent other people from doing 
wrong : when they see a person who has done 
wrong punished, if they are sure they shall have 
the same punishment, if they do the same wrong 
thing, they take care not to do it. 

" I heard John, the gardener's son, saying to 
his brother yesterday, thai the boy who robbed 
the garden had been taken, and had been whip- 
ped; and that this would be an example to all 
s'dishonest boys ; and would hinder them from 
doing the same thing. But, papa, why do you 
ask me all this ? Why do you tell me these 
things ?" 

" Because, my dear son, now that you are be- 
coming a reasonable creature, I ^vish to explain to 

\ 
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you the reasons for all I do to you. Brutes, who 
hare not-< understanding like you. must some- 
times be governed by blows; but human crea- 
tures, who can think and reason, can be govern- 
ed, can govern themselves, by considering what 
is right — ^what makes themselves and others 
happy. I do not treat you as a brute, but as a 
reasonable creature ; and I always try to explain 
to you wlmt is right, and wrong ; and what is 
just, and unjust.'! 

" Thank you, papa," said Frank, " I wish to 
be treated like a reasonable ereature." 

" tjro, Frank, play with Mary, and remember 
to act like a kind, generous, reasonable boy." 

M|ss Edgeworth. 



PREJUDICE. 

Experience — ^what we have tried, seen, and 
known, is our experience. We know in all the 
years of our life, which, we can remember, tliat 
after autumn was oter, winter came, so we expect 
from our past experience j that winter will always 
follow autumn. • 

When we know that one of our acquaintance 
is good and amiable now^ our experience makes 
us believe that we shall always find him good 
and amis^le. But when we believe a person to 
be good, or bad, without knowing that he is 
either, that is a prejudice* 

Sometimes we may think very rightly, and ex- 
pect things to happen, with good reason, with- 
out our own experience. Other ^et%o\sa^^Vv^ 
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speak truth always, may have heard, or seen, . 
what we coii]4 not hare known ; they may write 
it, or tell it, so that we must believe it. To be- 
lieve what others show 'to be true, is not preju- 
dice — it is faith. 

Not to believe what others .prove to be true, 
is incredulity. 

A prejudice— is an opinion formed without 
experience, or correct information. * • 

Many, people allow themse]\;es to form.preju- 
dices, to believe! that persons are good, or bad ; 
that actions are right, or wrong ; that what they • 
hear is true, or false — ^without thinking^ or 
inquiring, if their own opinions anci feelings are 
just or. unjust,' ^ise 'Or foolish. This way of 
thinking leads to wrong actions. It makes us 
dislike some persons that dese^rve respect ; i|: 
makes us expect favours from those who would 
perhaps injure us, and to approve and admire 
some who deserve no affection or esteem. . 

Read the story of the Black Bonnet — when 
you hav,^ done, consider if Rosamond's preju* 
dice against the lady who wore it, was right, 

THE BLACK BONNET, 

Rosamond was with her mother in London 
One morning an elderly lady came to pay her 
mother a visit. This lady was an old friend of 
her mother's ; she had been foir some^years ab- 
sent from England, so Rosamond had not seen 
her. When the lady left the room, Rosamond 
exclaimed, " Mamma ! I don't like that old wo- 
man at all; I am sorry ma'am that you promised 
to go and see. her in the country, and to take me ^ 
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with you ; for I dislike that woman, mamma !" 
" I will not take you with me to her house, if 

yovi do nttt wish to go therey* Rosamond ; but 

why you dislike that lady I cannot even guess ; 

you never saw hechefore this morning, and yoji 

know nothing about her." 

*' That is true, mamma; but I really do dislike 

her — I disliked her from the ftrst moment she 

came into the *room." 

, " For what reason ?" 

** Reason, Mamma ! I do not know — ^I have 

no. particular reason;'* 

Well, particular or not, give mcf some rea- 



son." 
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I cannot give you a reason, mamma, foi' I 
do not know why I dislike the lady ; but you 
knowv that very often— or at least, sometimes — 
without any reason, without knowing why — ^w^ 
like, or dislike people." 

** We I — Spes^k for yourself, Rosamond ; for 
my part, I always have & reason for liking or 
disliking pepple." 

" Mamma, I dare say I have some reason too, 
if I could find it out ; but I never thought about 
it." 

•" I advise you to think about it, and find it out. 
Silly people sometimes like, or take a fancy y as 
they call it, at first sight, to persons who do not 
deserve to be liked ; who have bad tempers, bad 
characters, bad qualities. Sometimes silly peo- 
ple take a dislike, or as they call it, an antipg,thyf 
to those who have good qualities, good charac* 
ters, and good tempers." ^ 

" That would be unlupky, unfortmiate»'* said 
Rosamoudy beginning to look grave^ * 
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" Yes ; unlucky, unfortunate, for the silly peo- 
ple; because they might, if they had their choice, 
choose to live with the bad, instead of »with the 
good; choose to live with those who would 
make them unhappy, instead of with those who 
would make them happy." 

" That would be a sad thing indeed, mamma 
— very sad. Perhaps the lady to whom I took 
a dislike, or — what do you call it?—- an antipa 
thy, may be a very good wonian." 

" She is a very good woman, Rosamond." 

" Mamma, I will not be one of the silly peo- 
ple, i will not have^ an antipathy. What is an 
antipathy, 'mamma ?" 

A' A feeling of dislike, for which we can give 
no reason." ' 

Rosamond stood still, and silent, considering 
deeply, and then suddenly bursting out laugh- 
ing ; she laughed for some time without being 
able to speak. At last she said — 

'* Mamma, I am laughing at the very silly 
reason I was going to give you for disliking that 
lady. Only because she had an ugly crooked 
pinch in the front of her black bonnet." 

*^ Perhaps that was a sufficient reason for 
disliking tlie black bonnet," said Rosamond's 
moth^f <* but not quite suificient for disliking 
the^erson who wote it." 

* w o, manuna ; because she does not always 
'iPep it, I suppose. She does not sleep in it, I 
d^i'^ say ; and, if I were to see her without it, 
t might like her." 
' "Possibly." 

" But, mamma, th^)re4s another reason why I 
disliked her, and this, perhaps, ia a bad reason ; 
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but still / cannot help disliking her ; the thing 
which makes me dislike her, she cannot take. | 
off when she pleases. I cannot see her without 
it, mamma ; this is a thing I must always dislike 
— I wonder whether you took notice of that 
shocking thing ?" 

" When you have told me what the shocking 
thing is, I shall be able to tell you.-— What do 
you mean, Rosamond V* 

" Then, mamma, you did not see it.*' 

" It, what ?" 

** When her glove was off, did you not see 
the shocking finger, mamma, the stump of a 
fiQger, and a great scar ail over the back of 
her hand ? — ^I am glad lihe did not offer to shake 
hands with me, I think I coiild not have touched 
her hand, I should have held mine back." 

'^ She would not have <^ered that hand to 
you; she knows that it is disagreeable. — Did 
you observe she gave me her other hand." 

"That. was right. So ^e knows it is disa- 
greeable. Poor woman ! how sorry and 
ashamed of it she must be." 

" She has no reason to be ashamed^ it does 
her honour." 

" Does her honour — ^tell me why, you know 
all about it — tell me, mamma ?" 

^\ She burned that hand in saving her little 

grand-daughter from being burnt to death. The 

I child going too near the fire, when she was in a 

jjroom by herself, set fire to her frock; the muslin 

ivas in flames instantly ; as she could not put 

mt the flame, she ran screaming to the door; 

be servants came — some were afraid, i9ld some 

\u\ not know what to do. Hex ^[tivtv^Tfto'^et 
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heard the child scream — ran upstairs — 'Sawher 
clothes M on fire. She instantly rolled her up 
*in a rug, which lay before the hearth. The kind 
grandmother, however, did not escape unhurt, 
wough she did not at the time know, or feel, 
how much. But when the surgeon had dressed 
the child's burns,^e7i she showed him her own 
hand. It was so terribly burnt that it was found 
necessary to cut off one joint of Ihe finger. The 
scar which you saw is the mark of the burn." 

"Dear, good^ courageous woman?" cried 
Rosamond. — "Oh, mamma, if I had known 
iill this. Now I do know all this, how different- 
ly I feel — how unjust — how foolish, to dislike 
her — and for a much in a black bonnet — and for 
thiit scar — manmia, I would not draw back my 
hand if she were to shake hands with ine now. 
Mamma, I wish to go and see her now. Will you 
ti^ke me with you to her house in the country?'* 
"I will, my dear." 

Miss Edoewor^h. 



THE PARTY OF PLEASURE. 

" A party of pleasure ! oh, mamma, let us 

fo," isaid Rosamond. " We shall be so happy, 
am sure." 

" What ! because it is a party of pleasure, 
my dear," said her mother, smiling. .y 

" Do y^u know," continued Rosamond, wit 
out listening to what her mother said, " 
you kno^, mamma, that they are going in tl 
boat, on the rirer ; and there are to be strcai 
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ers flying, and music playing all the time: And 
Mrs. Blisset, and Miss Blisset, and the master 
BlissetSy will be here in a few minutes. Will 
you go, manuna ; )nay Godfrey and I go with 
you?" 

" Yes, my dears." 

Scarcely had her mother added the word 
*' yes, than Rosamond uttered a loud exclama- 
tion of joy ; and ran to tell her brother Godfrey, 
and, returned, repeating as she capered about 4 
the room—* 

" Oh ! we shall be so happy ! so happy !" 

*< Moderate your transports, my dear Rosa- 
mond," said her mother. <* If you expect so 
much happiness before hand, you may be dis- 
appointed." 

'' Disappointed, mamma ! — ^I thought people 
were always happy on parties of pleasure^ Miss 
Blisset told me so." 

" My dear, you had hetier jridge for yourself , 
than to trust to what Miss Blisset tells you, witifi- 
out knowing any thing of the matter yourself." 

''Mamma, if I know nothing of the matter, 
how can I judge !^Why should I not trust what 
Miss Blisset says ?" 

" Wait, and you will know, my dear J' 

" You said, mamma, do not raise your expec/ 
tations. Is it not well to expect to be happy? 
— to hope to be happy, make^'me happy noiei^ 
If I thought I shoidd be uni|t2py, it would 
make me unhappy now." 

'' I do not wish you to thi|ik you shall be un- 
happy; I wish you to have as mjich pleasure 
now as you can have, without being made un- 
happy by disappointment I wish "^ ow \a ^\.\ft\A 
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to yovtr own feelings, to find out what makes 
you happy, and what makes you unhappy. You 
are going on a party of pleasure, I beg you to 
observe whether, you are happy or not ; observe 
what pleases and entertains you." 

Here the conversation was interrupted^. A 
carriage came to the door, and Rosamond ex- 
claimed — 

" Here they are — ^Mrs. Bli&set, Miss Blisset, 
and her tw#^ bribers. I see their heads in the 
ciach ; I will run, and put fpi my hat. 

" I assure jmi, mamma," .continued she, as 
she was tying the string ^ her hat, " I will re- 
member to tell you whether I have been happy 
or not." 

Rosamond went with her mother, and Mrs. 
Blisset^ and her children, #i this party. The 
next morning when Rosamghd went into her 
mother's room, her mother reminded her of 
her promise. 

<* You pr#nised %tell, my dear, whether you 
were as happy yesterday as you expected to be." 

<* I did, mamma. You must know then, that 
I was not happy at all yesterday ; that is to say, 
I was not nearly srf happy as I thought I should 
have been. I sh#uld have liked going in the 
boat, and seeing the streamers flying, and hear- 
ing the music, and looking at the prospect, and 
walking in the pretty island, and dining out of 
doors under the large shady trees, if it had not 
been for other things, which were so disagree- 
able that they spoiled all our pleasure." 

" What were those disagreeable thijiffs ?" 

** Mamma, they were little thinga|^^'Tet thejr 
Were very disagreeable. Little' di^tes — little 
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quarrels* between Miss BHsset and h^r brothers* 
about every thing that was to be done. First* 
when he got into the boat, the youngest boy 
wanted us to sit on one side, and Miss BUsset 
wanted us to sit on the other side : now, mamma* 
you know, we could not do both. 

*' But they went on, disputing about this for 
half an hour; and Godfrey and I were so 
ashamed, and so sorry, that we. could Qot have 
any pleasure in listening to the music, or look« 
ing at the prospect You were at the other end 
of the boat, mamma, and you did not see and 
hear all this. Then we came ta the island, and 
then I thought we should be happy ; but one 
of the boys said, 'Come this way, or you will 
se^ nothing.' ^ .The other boy roarcfQ out, 'No* 
they must come my way;' and Miss Kisset 
insisted upon our going her way. 

** All the time we were walking, they went 
on disputing about^ which of their ways was 
best Then they looked so discontented and 
so angry with one another. I am sure they 
were not happy ten minutes together, all day 
long ; and I said to myself, ' Is this a party of 
pleasure T how much happier Godfrey and I are 
every day, even without going to "this pretty 
island, and without hearing this music, or 
seeing these fine prospects.— Much happier* 
because we do not t][uarrel with one another 
about every trifle.' " 

" My dear," said her mother, "I am glad you 
have an opportunity of seeing all this." 

" Mamma, instead of its being a party of 
pleasure, it was a party of pain. Oh, mamma* 
I never wish to go on another party of ^lea.- 

6* 
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sure. I have done with parties of pleasure for 
ever," concluded Rosamond. 

" You know, my dear, I warned you not to 
raise your expectations too high, lest you should * 
be disappointed. You have foimd that unless [ 
people are good tempered, and obliging, and ' 
ready to please each other, they make pain even 
of pleasure ; therefore avoid quarrelsome peo- 
ple as much as you can, ftnd never imitate them ; 
but do not declare against all parties of plea- 
sure, and decide against them for ever, because 
one happened not to be so delightfiil as you had 
expected it would be." 

Miss Edgbworth 



THE IDLE BOY. 

*'I THINK I will take a ride," said little Ed- 
ward, after breakfast. — " Bring my boots, and 
let my horse be brought to the door." 

The horse was saddled. — "No," said the 
young gentleman, " Pll have the chair, and take 
a drive." The chair was made ready — Edward 
ordel:^ it ^way, and began a game of backi- 
gammon.* ^. :■ '. 

He played half a^game — but could not make 
a throw to please himself. His tutor now 
thought it a good time to read a little. " Why> 
I think — I will — I'm tired of doing nothing. 
What shall we have ?" asked Edward. 

" You left off the last time in Virgil. Sup 
pose we finish the passage.^^ 

" No, I'd rather go on with Hume's history— 



'V 
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pr— suppose we, have a little geography, the 
globes are on the study table." 

They went to the study. The little boy, lean- 
ing upon his elbows, looked at the globe, turn- 
ed it round two or three times, and then listened 
very patiently while his master explained some 
of its parts and uses. But while he was in the 
midst, " If you please I will have my ride now," 
said Edward. 

The horse was ordered again. Little Edward 
fttuntered for a mile or two in the lanes, and 
came just as the clock struck twelve to a schooL 
The door burst open, out fndhed a crowd of 
boys, each shouting as loud as he could, and all 
instantly began a variety of sports. 

Some t0 to marbles, and some to ball-; there 
was not one but was eagerly employed*- Every 
thing was n6i6e, motion, and pleasure. Edward 
knew one of the boys, and called to him. 

" Jack," said he, " how do you like scl^ool !" 

" O, pretty well !" 

«* What ; have you a good deal of play ?" 

" Oh, no I we have only from twelve to two 
to play, and* to eat our dinners ; then we have an 
ibour before supper." 

" That's very little, indeed !" 

" But we play heartily when we do play, and 
work when we work. Good by, it's my turn at 
play!"' . ,; 

Sc^ saying, Jack ran off. 

" I wish I was a school boy," cried Edward 
to himself. 

Happy are tkose children and those men, wha 
are oMiged to labour to get knowledge, and to 
please others ; they are contented^ becQAx&^ \!!cis^ 
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are always growing wiser, and because they are 
beloved by all who know them. The idle are the 
miserable; they are tired with every thing, and 
every body is tired of tbtm. 

Evenings at Home. 



Tf£E LITTLE PHILOSOPHEIL 

Mr. Lenox was one morning ridiag^by bim«. 

\ se0^; he alighted from his horse to look at^ojae- 

thing on &e road side ; the horse got loose, and 

ran fast away from him. Mr. Lenox ran aftert 

but could not overtake the horse. 

A little boy at work in a field, heard the. horse ; 
and as soon as he saw him running from his mas- 
ter, ran very«quickly to the middle of the road, 
'and catching the horse by the bridle, stopped 
him, till Mr. Lenox came up. 

" Thank you, my good boy," said Mr. Lenox, 
"you have caught my horse very cleverly 
What shall I give you for your trouble ?" 

Saying this, he put his hand into his pocket. 

" I want nothing, Sir," said the boy. 

Mr, i. Don't you ? So much the better for 
: you. But pray what were you doing in the 
field? ' ^ ^ 

Boy. I was rooting up weeds, ^nd tending the 
sheep, that were feeding on the turnips. 
Mr. L. Do you like to work ? 
B. Very well, this fine weather. 
Mr. L. But had you not rather play t 
-^. This is not hard work \ \\ \& «lmc^«t t.(i 
^'ood as play. 



- •* - - 
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Mr. L. Who set you to work ? 

B, My father, Sir. 

Mr, th AVhat is your father's name t 

B. Thomas Hurdle. 
. Mr* L, Where does he live ? 

JB. Just among the trees, there* 

JJfr. L. What is you? name ? - 
. B. Peter, Sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you ? 

A Eight years next June. 

Mr. L* How long have you been out in this 
field? 

B. Ever since six o'clock this morning. 

Mr. L. Are you not hungry ? ' ^ 

B. Yes — but I shall go to my dinner soon. ' 

Mr. L, If you had sixpence now, what would 
you do with it ? . 

B. i don't know. I never had so much in 
my life. 

Mr. L. Have you no play things ? 

B. Play things ? what are they ? 

Mr. L.. Such as nine pins, marbles, tops, and 
wooden horses. 

B. No, Sir. Tom and I play at ball in win- 
ter, and I have a jumping rope. I had a hoop, 
but it is broken. 

Mr. L. Do you want nothing else ? 

B. No. I have hardly time to play with what 
I have. I have to drive the cows and to run of 
errands. 

Mr. L. You could get apples and cakes, if 
you had money, you know. 

B, I can have apples at home. Ka i«t ^"^^ 
/ don't want that ; my mot\iet mi^%% tftfc ^^^> 
flow and then, that's as good. 
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Mr. L. Would ^you not like a knife to cut 
sticks ? 

B, I have one — ^here it i»— brother Tom gave 
it to me. 

Mr, L, Your shoes are full of holes — don't 
you want a new pair ? 

B, I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr, L. But these let in water. 

B, I don't care for that. 

Mr. L. Your hat is all torn, too. 

B. I have a better hat a hpme. 

Mr, L, What do you d6 when it rains ! 

B, If it rains very hard when I am in the 
field, I get under a tree for shelter. 

Mr. L, What do you, if you are hungry be- 
fore it is time to go home. 

B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there are none ? 

B. Theii I do as well as I can without I 
work on, and never think of it. 

Mr, L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite 
h philosopher, but I am sure you don't know 
wnat that means. 

B. No, Sir. I hope it means no harm. 

Mr. L, No, no ! Were you ever at school ? 

B. No, sir ; but father means io send me next 
winter. 

Mr. 1. You will want books then« 

B. Yes, the boys have all a spelling book, and 
a testament. 

Mr. L. Then I will give them to you — tell 
your father so, and that it is because you are an 
obliging, contented little boy. Now go to work 
again. 
A I will Sit. Thank 70x1. 



r 
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Mr. L. Good by, Peter. 
B, Good morning, Sir. 
Which was the happiest boy — ^idle Edward, 
or Peter Hurdle ! 

Eyenings at Home. 



GREECE. 

There is a fine^ country in Europe, in which 
there lived, many centuries ago, some philoso- 
phers who taught the people. Then, people had 
Ao books to read ; the art of printing was not 
known ; only a few people could read ; there 
waJB no paper then ; people did not knpw how 
to make it. Those who wjiite, wrote u^tOii 
parchment. Parchment is, jRe skin of dead 
animals made white, stiff, thin, and smooth. 
The drum head is made of parchment. The 
books written on parchment, were kept in rolls, 
as some maps are kept now. 



In the country of Greece, a^ man named He^ 
cademus, left a piece of ground on purpose for 
a school ; upon this spot, very beautiful trees 
were planted, and the philosopher Plato taught 
his scholars. They walked under the shade of 
the trees, and listened to Plato's instructions. 

The name Academy is taken from Hecade- 
musj the name of the person who gave the land, 
where Plato's school was. kX Xkie «wcCkfc v>safc 
that Plato lived, lived Diogenea. \>\o%€W^ ^'^^ 
ni-aatured, and Jived very ineaiv\Y . ^^ ^^"^ '^^"'^ 
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a tub, instead of a house. Plato lived -y^ 
differently, and was a very good temper*^^/ 
well as a very wise man. 



Printing was invented in 1444. These lesso 
for children were written in 1819 — not qu^^ 
four hundred years after printing was invent^ J^"* 
Children who think a little, will be glad thatthej- ' 
live myw ; when they can have books to read, 
and can be taught to read them. If they had 
lived Qi^^i^^e centuries ago, they could not 
have be«i taught to read, except a very few 
children, whose parents should -have happened 
to have been rich. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Instrument — a tool. A knife is an instrument. 

When God made living creatnres,- he gave 
them particular parts for certain uses. He 
gaye them legs, to move with; eyes, to sec 
with; these are called organs. 

Organ — is an instrument fitted by God> for 
the use of his creatures. The ear is the orgah 
of hearing. Plants have organs. The root is 
fixed in the ground, that it may draw food for 
the plant from the ground. If a fchilcf b kept 
a few days without food, he dies. If a plant 
be pulled from the ground by the root, it withers 
and dies also. The root is the organ which 
conveys food to the whole plant; as our mouths 
convey food to our bodies. 

Take a stone; look at every part of it; all 
y^ parts are alike; it' has no ot^^ltvs, wo «v^^^ 
or root; it ia not an organized \)evn^. 
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Organization — the manner in which organs 
are placed and fitted to one another. 

A fly has^six legs ; a fish has no legs. These 
two creatures have a diflerent organization. 

Respire — to breathe. 

Respiration — ^breathing. 

The lungs are the organs of respiration. The 

lungs draw in, and throw out the air constantly; 

if any thing prevents jwfironi breathing, weinust 

die. To take in the air is, to inhale it ; to 

\ throw out the air is, to exhale it. 



FLYING AND SWIMMING. 



i 



** How I wish I could fly," said Robert, as he 
looked at the pigeons soaring high in the air. 

" I do not doubt that the pigeons ta^e great 
pleasure in it," said his father, " but we have 
pleasures which pigeons cannot enjoy." ^ 

Robert. Do you think that men could le$im to 
fly? / 

Father, No. 

JR. Why not I 

F. Because I see that they have no organs to 
fly with. 

R. Might not wings be made ? 

F. Yes, but how could they be moved ? 

JR.* They nifght be fastened to the shoulders, 
and moved like the wings of birds. 

JP. Man has arms to move, it is as much as he 

can do to mDve them properly. Yoxi^viVv^Vysi^l 

to ftj, siouid consider wheftieT you ^^ v2\ ^^ 

you mi^bt do. Yau want to moMuV VuXNie^^ 

' 6 
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what ca,n yoli do with the water? Can you 
swim ? « 

R, Not yet. My friend George swims. 

F, Suppose you and he were in a boat upon 
the water together — if the boat should tqrn over, 
you would sink to the bottom and be drowned ; 
he would rise like a oork, might reach jsome safe 
place, and thus preserve his life. 

jR. George has been taught to swim, and I 
have not. 

F\ It is easy to learn. . . . at 

R, T should like to know how to swim, but 
as^soon as I put my head under water, it 
flitghteDs me. 

F, That fear prevents you from learning to 
swim. 

J?. I am resolved to liBam. 

F, Find a safe place to begin at. An^ learn 
also to do all those things which you can do, and 
which will make you wiser, stronger, or better 
than you now are. And remember, it is foolish 
to long for things quite out of your power, as the 
art oj flying is. 

Evenings at Home. 



ROSAMOND. 

THE PURPLE JAR. 



Rosamond, a little girl of seven years old, was 
walking with her mother in the streets of Lon- 
don As she passed, along, she looked in at the 
mndowm o/ different 8hop«t Wk4s\ve aww ^ ^«k\. 
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. many different sorts of things, of which she did 
not know the use, or even the names. She 
wished to stop to look, at them ; hut there was 
a great number pf people in the streets, and a 
great many carts, and carriages, aicii- wheelbar- 
rows, and she was afraid to let go ner mother's 
hand. 

*' Oh ! mother, how happy I should be," said 
she, as she passed a toy shop, *' If I had all these 
pretty things !" ^ 

s *' What all ! Do you wish for them aJl^ Ros- 
amond ?" 

" Yes, niamma, aZZ." As she spoke, they 
came to a milliner's shop ; the windows were 
hung with ribbons and lace, and artificial flow- 
ers. 

'* Oh mamma,. what beautiful flowers ; won't 
you buy some of those roses t" 

" No, my dear." 

"Why?" 

** Bl^cause I don't want them." 

They went a little further, and they came^to 
another shop, which caught Rosamond's ^j^Tlt 
was a jeweller's shop, and there were W|^reat 
many pretty baubles ranged in drawers 1[>i»hind 
glass. , 

*• Mamma, you'll buy some of these?" 

" Which of them, Rosamond ?" 

" Which — ^I don't know which ;-^but any of 
them, for they are all pretty." '. 

" Yes, they are all pretty ; but of what <ise 
would they all be to me ?" 

" Use ! Oh, I'm sure you co\M feA ^^Xftfe 
use or other, if you would onVy bxx'^ N!iafiwv^'«N* 

" But I would rather find o\lX xXv^ \»^ %l^^^* 
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*< Weil then, mamma» tliere Are buckles : you 
know buckles are very useful things, very useful 
things." 9 

" I have & pair of buckles, 1 don't want an' 
other pair^" said her mother, and walked on. 
RosahioncE' wa^ very sony that her mother 
wanted nothing. Presently, however, they came 
to a shop, which appeared to he|* far more beau- 
tiful than the rest; it was a druggist's shop. 

" Oh, mother ! Oh !■' cried, she, pulling her 
mother's hand ^, ** Look, look; blue, green, red, 
yellow, stnd purple ! Oh mamma, what beauti- 
ful things ! wont you buy some of these ?" 

Still her mother answered as before : ** What 
use would they be of to me, Rosamond ?" 

" You might put flowers in them, and tdey 
would look so pretty on the chimney piecie ;-t-I 
wish I had one of them." 

*' You have a flower-pot," said^ her mother, 
" and that is not a flower-pot." 

'* But I could use it for a flowei-pot,' mamma, 
you know." 

" Perhaps if you were to see it nearl&r,. if you 
were to examine it, you might be disappointed." 

" No, indeed, I'm sure I should hot ; — ^I should 
like it exceedingly." 

Rosamond turned her head back to IpoK ^tthe 
purple jar, till she could s^e it no h)nger. 

"Then, mother," said she, after a pause, 
" perhaps you have no money." 

'* Yes, I have." 
' " Dear, if I had money, I would buy roses, 
and boxes, and buckles, and purple flower-pots, 
and every thiag.^^ — -Kosamond was obliged to 
£^top in the midst of her epeedu 
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** Oh, mamma, would you wait a minute for 
me, I h^ve*got a stone in my shoe, it hurts me 
very much." 

''How comes there to he a stone in ygur 
shoe ?" 

'' Because of this great hole, mamma, it 
comes in there ; my shoes are' quite worn out ; 
I wish you'd be so very good as to give me an- 
other pair." 

'' Nay, Rosamond, but I have not money 
enough to . buy shoes, and flower-pots, and 
.buckles, and boxes, and every thing else." 

Rosamond thought that was a great pity. 
But now her foot, which had been hurt by the 
stone, began to give her so much pain, that she 
was obliged to hop every other st^, and she 
could think of nothing else. They came to a 
shoemaker's shop soon afterwards. 

" There ! There ! mamma, there are shoes ; 
there are little shoes that would just fit me ; 
and you know shoes would be really of use to 



me." 



" Yes, sd they would* Rosamond. — Come 
in." She followed her mother into the shop. 
Mr. Sole, the shoemaker, had a great many cus- 
tomers, and his shop was full, so they were 
obliged to wait^ 

"Well, Ros«iond,'' said her mother, " you 
don't tiiink this'>shop so pretty as the rest ?" 

" No, not nearly ; it's black and dark, and 
there are nothing but shoes all round ; and be- 
sides there's a very disagreeable smell." 

"That smell is the smell oi we>N Xea.'OftKtr—- 
"hit^Ohl" said Ro8amoiv4,\oQ\axv^xaNsA% 
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*y there is a pair of little shoes ; they'll just' fit 
me, I'm sure." 

" Perhaps they may ; but you cannot be sure 
t till you have tried them on, any more than you 
can be quite sure that you will like the purple 
jar exceedingly, till you have examined it." 

" Why, I don't know about the shoes certain- 
ly, till I've tried ; but, mamma, I'm quite sure I 
should like the flower-pot." 

" Well,, which would you rather have, that 
jar, or a pair of shoes ? I will buy either for 
you." ' • 

" Dear mamma, I thank you — ^but if you could 
buy both?" 

« No, not both " 

" Then the jar if you please." * 

<* But I tell you, that I shall not give you an 
other pair of shoes this month." 

" This month ! — that's a very long time in- 
deed — You can't think how these hurt me : I 
belietce I'd better have the new shoes — ^but^yet, 
that purple flower-pot — Oh, indeed, mamma, 
these shoes are not so very, very bad ; I think I 
might wear them a little longer ; and the month 
will soon be over ; I cs^n make them last till the 
end of the month : can't I— don't you think so, 
. mamma ?" 

" My dear, I want you to think for yourself; 
yon will have time enough to consider about it, 
v.hilst I speak to Mr. Sole about my clogs," 
Mr. Sole was by this time at leisure, and whilst 
hez mother was talking to him, Rosamond stood 
thinMng, \>y her side, with one shoe on, and the 
&ther in her hand». 
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" Well, my dear, have you decided ?" 

*• Mamma 1 — yes — I believe — ^if you please, I 
should like the Aower-pot ; that is, if you won't 
think me very silly, mamma." 

" Why, as to that, I can't promise you, Ros- 
amond ; but, when you arc to judge for yourself, 
you should choose what would make you the hap- 
piest; and then itwould not signify who thought 
you silly." 

'' Then, mamma, if that's till, Fm sure the 
ilower-pot would make me the happiest," said 
she, putting on her old shoe again;.*- so I choose 
the flower-pot.*' ' . 

" Very well, you shall have it ; tie your shoe, 
and come home." 

Rosamond tied her shoe, and ran after her 
mother ; it was not long before the shoe came 
' down at* the; heel, and many times was she 
obliged to stop to take the stones out of her 
shoe, and often Was she obliged to hop for pain. 
When they came to the shop with the large win- 
dow, Rosamond was delighted; tp hear her mo- 
ther desire the servant, who was with them, to 
buy the purple jar, and to bring it home. He * 
had other errands, so he did not go home with 
Roflamond and her mother. 

As soon as they got into the house, Rosa- 
mond ran to gather ^1 her jjwn flowers, which 
she had in a comer of her mother's garden. — 
" I'm afraid they'll be dead before the flower- 
pot comes, Rosamond," said her mother to her 
when she was coming in with the flowers in her • 
apron. 

'* No, mBinmat it will come very *oot^ A ^^^^ 
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Bsy ; — and shan't I be very happy, putting thera 
into the purple flower-pot ?" 

"I hope 80, my dear." — ^The servant was 
much longer returning home, than Rosamond4iad 
expected ; but at length he came, > and brought 
with him the jar. The moment it was set upon 
the table, Rosamond ran up joyfully : exclaim- 
ing, " X may have it now, mamma ?" 

" Yes, my dear, it is yours." Rosamond 
poured the flowers upon the carpet,' and seized 
the purple floxver-pot. " Oh dear, mother !" 
cried she, as soon as she had taken oflf the top, 
^ there's something dark in it — it smells very 
disagreeably — ^what is it ? I did not want this 
black stuff:" 

" Nor I neither, my dear."—" What shall I 
do with it, mamma ?" — " That I cannot tell." — 
'^ But it will be of no use to me, mamma."-— *' 
** Tha^ I can't help."—" But I must pour it out, • 
and fill the flower-pot with water." 

" That's as you please, my dear." — "Will vou 
lend me a bowl to pour it into, mamma ?' — 
" That^s more than I promised you ; but I will 
lend you a bowl." 

The bowl was brought, and Rosamond empti- 
ed the jar. But what was her surprise and dis- 
appointment, when it was entirely empty, to 
find that it was no longer purple. It was a 
plain, white glass jar, which had appeared to 
have that beautiful colour, merely from the 
liquor with which it was filled. 

Little Rosamond burst into tears. 

" Why should you cry, my dear ?*' said her 
mother, ''it will be of as much nae \o y oxn tko^ 
^ ever, for a dower-poU^* 

/■ • 
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. *' But it won't look 80 pretty on the chimney- 
piece — I am stire if I had known that it was not 
really purple, I should not have wished to have 
it so much." 

" But didnH I tell you, that you had not ex- 
amined it, and that perhaps you would be dis- 
appointed ?'* — " And so I am disappointed, in- 
deed ; I wish I had believed you before hand. — 
Now I had much rather have the shoes ; for I . 
shall not be able to walk all this month ; even 
walking this little way, hurt «b very much^ 
Mamma, I'll give you the flower-pot back again, 
and the purple stuff and all, if you'll only give 
me a pair of shoes." 

" No, Rosamond, you must abide by your own 
choice ; and now the best thing }C<mi can possibly 
do is, to bear your disappointment with good hu- 
• mour." 

*' I will bear it as well as I can," said Rosa* 
mond, wiping her eyes, and slowly, and sorrow 
fully filling the jar with the flowers. 

Rosamonds disappointment did not end here; 
many were the troubles which her imprudent 
choice brought upon her, befoi:e the end of the - 
month. Every day her shoes grew worse and 
worse, till at last she could neither run, dance, 
walk, or jump in them. 

Whenever Rosamond was called to see any 
thing, she was pulling up her shoes at the heels» 
and was sure to be too late. Whenever her 
mother was going out to walk,^e could not 
take Rosamond with her, for Rosamond had no 
soles to her shoes, and, at lewglVv, ^\ \\\e ^^y? 
)9atjday of the month, it happew^'^ SJfci»xV«t 
ihther proposed to take hex, mlVv\v«t \ixo^«t* 
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to a glass-house, which she had long wished 
to sec. 

She was very happy ; but when she was quite 
ready, ha^ her hat and gloves on, and was ma- 
king haste down stairs to her father and bro- 
ther, who were waiting at the hall door for her, 
the shoe dropped off, she put it on again in a 
great hurry,' but as she was going across the hall, 
her father turned round.' 

" Why are you walking slip shod ? No one 
must walk slipshod with me ; why Rosamond," 
said he, looking at' her shoes with disgust, ^< I 
thought you were always neat; go, I cannot 
take you with me." 

Rosamond ran up stairs — ** Oh, mamma, said 
she," as she took off her hat, " how I wish that 
I had chosen the shoes — ^they would have been 
of so much more use to me than the jar ; how- 
ever, I am sure — ^no, not quite sure — but, I hope I 
shall be wiser another time.' 



THE TWO PL1JX8. 

"What are you looking for, Rosamond ?'' 
said her m other. Rosamond was kneeling upon 
the carpet, and leaning upon both her hands, 
leaking for something very earnestly. 

*^ Mamma," said she, pushing aside her hair, 

which hung over her^face, and looking up With 

a sorrowful countenance, " I am looking for my 

needle ; I have been all this morning, ever since 

Break fasty trying to find my needVe «.iid I ca\L- 

aotHadit.*' 



^ 
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«' This is not the first needle tRat 70a hare 
lost this week, Rosamond.'^ — ** No, mamma. *' 
" Nor the second." — "No, mamma." "Nor the ' 
third." — ^Rosamond was silent, for she wa9 
ashilmed of having been so careless as to lose 
four needles in one week. 

" Indeed, mamma," said she, after havingbeen 
silent for some time, " I stuck it very caref^lly 
into my work yesterday — ^I think— I am not 
quite sure." 

" Nor I either," said her mother, '* I cannot 
be sure of that, because I know you have the 
habit of leaving your needle loose, hanging by 
the thread, when yuu leave 6ff work." 

" But I thought I had cured myself of that, 
mamma : look here, niamma, I can show you in 
my work the very holes where I stuck my nee- 
dle ; I assure you it 'fiills out after I have stuck 
it in, because I shake my work, generally, be- 
fore I fold it up." 

*• I advise you to cure yourself of shaking 
your wdrk before you fold it up ; then the nee- 
dle will not drop out ; then you will not spend a 
whole morning, crawling upon the ground, to 
look for it." 

" I am sure I wish I could cure myself of 
losing my needles, for I lost, besides my needle, 
a very pleasant walk yesterday, because I had 
no needle, and I could not sew on a string of 
my hat : and the day before yesterday, I was 
not. ready for dinner, and papa was not pleased 
with me : and do you know, mamma, the rea- 
son I was not r6ady for dinner vi^ift, \!Dk»\ i^'^ 
had desired me to mbnd ihe tuck oi m^ ^ovreL*^-^ 
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** Rosamoitd, I do not think that was the rea^- 



aon." 



"Yes, I. assure you it was, mother; for I 
eould not come down before I had mended that 
tuck, and I could not find my needle, and I lost 
my time looking for it, and, I found it just as 
the dinner was set upon the table." 

" Then, Rosamond, it was your having lost 
the needle, that was the cause of your being 
late for dinner ; not ipy desiring you to mend 
your gown." 

" Yes, mamma, but I think the reason that 
my ssister Laura keeps her needles so safely is, 
that she has a housewife to k^ep them in, and I 
have no }iousewife, mamma, you know ; would 
you be so very ^ood, mamma, as to give me a 
housewife, that i may cure myself of losing my 
needles ?" 

" I am glad," said her mother, " that you 
wish, my dear, to cure yourself of any of your 
little faults ; as to the housewife, I'll think about 
it." 

A few days after Rosamond had asked her 
mother for a housewife, as she was watering her 
flowers ih the garden, ^he heard the parlour 
window, open ; she looked up, and saw her mo- 
ther beckoning to her — ^she ran in — it was a 
little while after dinner. 

" Look upon the table, Rosamond," said her 
mother, ** and tell me what you see." " I see 
two plums, mamma," said Rosamond, smiling, 
" I see two nice ripe purple plums." " Are 
jou sure that you see two nice ripe |)urple 
p/iuas t"' 
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** Not quite sure, mamma,'* said Rosumond, 
vho at this moment, recollected the purple jar ; 
^ but I will, if you please, look at them a tittle 
nearer." She went up to the table, and looked 
at them. — "May I touch them, mamma?" 
**^Yes, my dear." 

Rosamond touched them, and then exclaim- 
ed, *< one is quite hard, and the other is soft-— 
one is a great deal colder than the other — one 
smells like a plum, and the other has no smeH 
at all — I am glad I was not quite sure, mamma; 
for I do believe that one of them is not a plum, 
but a stone — a stone painted to look like a 
plum." 

" You are very right," said her mother, " and 
1 am glad you remembered the purple jar ; now 
eat the real plum.if you like it." Rosamond 
ate the plum ; and she said it was very sweet 
and good. 

Whils^ she was eating it she looked very 
often at the stone that was painted to look like 
a plum ; and she said, " How very pretty it is ! 
It is quite like a real plum-— I dare say nobody 
would find out that it was not a real plum, at 
first sight. . I wonder if my sister Laura, or my 
brother George, would find it out as soon as I 
did. I should like to have that stone plum, 
mamma. 

" If you had given me my choice, I would 
rather have had it, than the real plum which I ; ^ 
have eaten ; because the pleasure 6i eating ai \ 
real plum is soon over. I should have a great 
deal of pleasure in showing that stone plvvxsL 1^ 
Laura and my brother ; and 1 sho\i\^ Xikfc Vo 
have it for my own, because it\a Nex^ \>xt\.VI 

7 
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and COTious. I should much rather have had it 
than ihe plum which I have eaten, had you been 
60 g6od as to have given me my choice.". 

" Well, my dear, as you have eaten the plum, 
■you cannot tell exactly which you would have 

f chosen." " Oh yes, mamma, I am sure, almost 
sQre, I should have chosen the stone plum. If 
you were to offer me a real plum, or this," said 

, Kosamond, taking the stone in her hand, '^ I 
should choose this.^^ 

. Rosamond was looking so earnestly at the stone 
plum, that she did not, for some minutes, see a 
housewife which her mother had placed upon 
the table before her. " A housewife ! — a red 
leather housewife, mamma !" she exclaimed, as 
soon as she saw it, and she put down the stone 
plum. 

Her mother placed the plum and the house- 
wife beside one another, and said to her, ^' take 
your choice of these two, my dear ; I will give 
you either the stone plum, or the housewife, 
whichever you like best." 

"I hope, mamma," said Rosamond, with a 
very prudent look — " I hope I shall not make 
such a silly choice as I did about the purple jar ; 
let us consider — the plum is the prettiest, cer- 
tainly ; but then, to b^ sure, the housewife would 
be the more useful ; I should not lose my nee- 
dles, if I had that housewife to keep them in. I 
remember I wished for a housewife, and asked 
you for one the other day, mamrn^^ I am very 
much obliged to you, for getting this for me. 
Did you get it on purpose for m^, mamma ?" 
*'It does not signify i, my ^e^^t, -wWJcv^^ 1 dvd 

or not — consider which oi \Yvese Vno ^\w^^^^ 
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prefer." "Prefer means like beet; I prefer 
the housewife — I should not be so apt to lose 
my needles, and I like to cure myself of my 
little ffiultH. I was very happy when you smil- 
ed, and praised me, the other day ; and when 
you said you were glad to see that I wished to 
cure myself of my little faults ; and I dare say, 
mamma, that you will smile a great deal mote, 
and be a great deal more pleased with me, 
when I really have quite cured myself of my 
faults." 

" I don't promise, my dear," said her mother, 
^ that I should smile a great deal more, but I 
should be much more pleased to see, that you 
had really cured yourself of a bad habit, than I 
was to hear you say that you wished to improFC 
yourself." 

^ *< I choose the housewife, mamma, and I will 
put my needles into it ; then, I hope, I shall not 
lose them so often. This housewife will last, 
and be of use to me, a great while; and I should 
soon get tired of the stone plum, and forget it, 
as I forgot my little coach, after I had had it two 
or three days. I think I have chosen better than 
I did about the purple jar." 

" I think you have, my dear little girl," said 
her mother- 
Some weeks after Rosamond had chosen the 
housewife, her brother came to her and said, 
"Rosamond, can you lend me a needle?" "Yes," 
said Rosamond, "I can lend you a needle ; I 
have never lost one since I have had' this house- 
wife." ^^: 

She took a i^eedle from ^t \\ovw»>eV\lfe, -esv^ 
lent it to her brother*, ana \vc NXx-aLtOi^fc^ /^'^'^ 
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» 

Rosamond was very glad that she could oblige 
her brother, and she was glad that she had 
cured herself of carelessness ; and she said, 
** Mother, I am glad that I chose the housewife, 
which has been so useful to me, instead of the 
stone plum, which would have been of no use to 



me." 



Miss Edoeworth. 



Artificial — ^Made by men. 

BatMes — ^Things which are not necessar]^. 
Ear-rings are baubles. 

Buckles — ^Ladies used to wear buckles in their 
shoes. 

Clogs — Thick shoes. ^ 

Pause — To stop. 

Exceedingly — ^Very much. 

Glass-house — ^House where glass is made. 



I ' 



ANIMALS. 

Whatever is aliye, and grows, fo^ls, and 
moves of itself, is an animal. ^ 

Some animals liv^ entirely in the watei^, as 
fishes ; other ai^mals live on the land, as 
horses, and many others. Some animals livp 
both on land, and in water ; these are called 
amphibious aniftials. — ^The sealj of whose jskin 
shoes are made ; the tortompt of whose shell 
combs are made ; are amp|ffiious animals. 
Some animals ar« very st^ipid, wvA «>\iO\, ^% 
tAe oysier; of hers are very aclW*, ba \Yv»\\xV\ft 
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mouse. Some, keep awake, at all seasons in the 
year, sleeping only at night, when children 
sleep ; other animals sleep all the winter. The 
tortoise sleeps in ' winter. Some birds stay in 
one country all their lives, as the hens^ and 
pigeons ; other birds fly away at the begijining 
of winter, to some warmer country, and come 
back again in summer. These are called birds 
of passage ; because they pass from one country 
to another. -The wild geese and swallows, are 
birds of passage. 

Some animals are very peaceable and affec- 
tionate, as the dove ; others are very violent, or 
ferocious, as the tiger and wotf. Some animab 
feed upon other animals f others feed only on 
vegetables. 

Animals which eat flesh, are called carnivo 
rous. Man is a carnivorous animal. When 
animals devour others, they should not be called 
cruel — ^God has made them so, that they need 
the fle9h of other animals to live upon. 

Thosj? animals which use a great deal of force 
to kill others, are called . animals of prey : 
quadrupeds have very strong and sharp claws, 
for thi^ purpose. The claws of birds of prey, 
are called talxms. The animals which are eaten 
uJJ, are the prey. The mouse is the cat's prej'. 

Species means kind, or sorti Dogs are one 
species — cats are another species of animals. 

The tortoise, or turtle, as it is sometimes 
called, has a head somewhat like a toad, and 
four short legs, with claws. He has a shell on 
his back, which is so large, that he can draw 
his head^ and claws, quite into \l. 

There are several species oi \\i!& Vax\\c- ^"^^^ 

7* 
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species lives near clear brooks, and may be seen, 
in a fine day, swimming about, close to th« 
water's edge. They sleep all winter ; and 
never go far from home in their lives. 

Swallows are the birds which build nests in 
chimneys, and in different parts of houses. 
The swallow seems to love the habitation of 
men . . 



FABLE. 

THE TORTOISE AND THE SWALLOW. 

One beautiful day in the spring, a tortoise 
crept out of his hole, where he had been sleep- 
ing all winter. He thrust his head out of the 
shell, to search for the new grass, and to feel 
the warm sun, and determined to take a turn 
round the garden in which he lived. 

As the tortoise crawled slowly along, he per- 
ceived a swallow, who was £ying far above his 
head, chirping the first notes he had heard. The 
swallow at the same moment espied the tor- 
toise ; she remembered to have seen him swim- • 
ming in the brook, which flowed at the bottom 
of the garden, and near which stood the sum- 
jner house, where her own nest had been fixed 
for many seasons^. The swallow immediately 
descended to the ground, and addressed her old 
' acquaintance. 

"How fare you, my old friend ? How, have 
j^ou Jived since we parted \as\ auVvmvvv^" 
" TTiank you^ ^* replied the tortoifte, " IN^ Ve^x. 
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house all winter, and never once stirred out^ 
till the ice and snow disappeared. I have been 
very quiet and comfortable." 

"I,V continued the swallow, "do not love 
cold weather better than you ; but as soon as I 
hear the loud wind of winter, I fly to the south ; 
in a few days I come to fresh flowers, and green 
fields ; there I chase the gay butterflies, and the 
stinging gnats. I sleep among the trees; and 
sing my morning song to my new friends. As 
soon as spring comes again, I seek my summer 
home ; and now I rejoice to see this delightful 
garden once more." 

. "You take a great deal of trouble in your long 
flights," answered the tortoise ; " you are air 
ways changing from one place to another ; you 
had better, like me, go to sleep in some safe cor- 
ner, and take a half year's nap." < 

" A pleasant nap, indeed," replied the swal- 
low ; " when I have neither wings t6 fly, nor 
eyes to see, I may follow such a bright exam- 
ple. The use of life is to enjoy it ; the use of 
time is to employ it properly. One might as 
well be quite dead, as asleep half one's days, 
like you, you stupid dunce !" Saying this, away 
he soared, high in the sky, and left the contented 
tortoise to make the best of his way home. 

Which, think you, is the happiest — the tor- 
toise, or the swallow ? Both are very happy — 
each in his own way. 

Evenings at Home. 
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THE YOUNG MOUSE. 

A FABLE. 

A TOUNo mouse lived in a cupboard, where 
sweetmeats were kept : she dined every day on 
cakes, inarmalade, and fine sug^r. Never any 
little mouse had fed so well, ^e often ventur- 

/ ed to peep at the family while they sat at sup- 
per : nay, she had sometimes stolen down on 
the carpet to pick up the crumbs, and nobody 
had ever hurt her. 

She would have been quite happy, but that 
she was sometimes frightened by the cat, aod 
then ^he ran trembling to her hole. One day 
she came running to her mother in great joy ; 
" mother !" %aid she, " the good people' of this 
family have buik me a house to live in ; it is in 
the cupboard. * 

" I am sure it is for me ; it is just big enough ; 
the bottom is of wood, and it is covered all 
over with wirte|;/l^dare say they have made it 
on purpose |#»crfeAi me from that terrible cat, 
which run«' aiTter* me so often : there is an en- 
trance ju^t big cnpugh for me, but puss cannot 
follow ; and they have been so good as to put 
in some toasted cheese, which smells so deli- 
ciously, that I should have run in directly, but 
I thought I would tell you first, that we might 
go in together, and both lodge there to-night, 
for it will hold us both." 

- " My dear child," said the old mouse, ** it is 
Jnost hnppy that you did not go in, for this 

^oase IS called a trap, and you wo\A^ w^Nct 
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have come out again, except to have been d^ 
voured, or put to death in some way or other. 
Though man does not look so fierce as a caU 
he is as much the enemy of mice." 

£v£NINGS AT HoME. 



THE WASP AND BEE. 

A WASP met a bee, and said to him, " tell 
me, what is the reason men are so fond of you, 
while they are so ill-natured to me ? We are 
both very much alike, only the broad yellow 
riAgs round my body, make me much hand- 
somer than you are ; we have both wings ; we 
l^oth sting when we are angry, and we both 
love honey ; yet men always hate ine, and try 
to kill me, though I am more familiar wilJi 
them than you are. 

" I pay them visits in their houses, at the tea 
table, and at all their meals, while you are very 
shy, and hardly ever come near them, yet they 
build you curious houses, sometimes of wood, 
and sometimes of straw, and take care of yov. 
I wonder what is the reason." 

« 

The bee answered, " because you never do 
them any good, but on the contrary, are very 
troublesome and mischievous ; therefore they 
do not like to see you ; but they know that I 
am busy all day long in making them honey. 
You had better pay them fewer visits, and try 
to be wsefuJ." 



1 
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THE LITTLE DOG. 

^"^^--^^^y^HAT shall r do," said a v^iy little dog 
one day to his mother, " to show my gratitude 
to our good master ? I cannot draw, or carry 
burthens for him lij&e the horse ; nor give him 
milk like the cow ; nor lend him my covering 
for his clothing, like the sheep ; nor produce 
him eggs, like the poultry ; nor catch mice and 
rats as well as the cat. 

'*I cannot divert him with singing like the 
linnets and canaries ; nor can I defend him 
against robbers like the great dog Towzer. I 
should not be fit to be eaten, even if 1 were 
dead, as the hogs are. I am a poor insignifi- 
cant creature, not worth the cost of keeping ; 
I donH see that I can do a single thing to enti- 
tle me to my master's regard." So saying, the 
poor little dog hung down his head. 

" My dear child/' replied his mother, " though 
your abilities are but small, your good will en- 
titles you to regard. Love your master dearly, 
and show him, that you love him, and you will 
not fail to please him." 

The little dog was comforted, and the next 
time he saw his master, ran to him, licked his 
feet, gambolled before him, and every now and 
then stopped, wagging his tail, and looking at 
him in the most affectionate manner. The 
master observed him. 

"Hal little Fidb," said he, "you are an 
honest, good-natured little fellow !" — and stoop- 
ed down to ' pat his .head* Poor Fido waa 
ready to go out of his wits w\l\i \oy. 



i 
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Fido was now his master's constant compa- 
nion in his walks, playing and skipping round" 
him, and amusing him by a thousand sportive 
tricks. He took care not be troublesome by 
leaping on him with dirty paws, nor would he 
follow him into the parlour unless invited. He 
also attempted to make himself useful by a num- 
ber of little servicel. He would drive away the 
sparrows, as they were stealing the chicken's 
meat ; and would run and bark with the utmost 
fury at the strange pigs, and ot.her animals, which 
offered to come into the yard. 

He kept the poultry and pigs from straying, 
and particularly from doing mischief in the gar- 
den. If his master pulled off his coat in the 
field to help his workmen, Fido always sat by 
it, and would n<)t suffer either man or beast to 
touch it ; for this faithful care of his master's 
property, he was esteemed very much. 

He was soon able to render a more important 
service. One hot day after dinner, his master 
was sleeping in a summer hoAse, with Fido by 
his side ; the building was old, and the watchfd 
dog perceived the*walls shake, and pieces of 
mortar fall from the ceijing. 

He saw the danger, and began barking, to 
av^ake his master ; this was not sufficient, ilo 
lie jumped up and bit his finger. The master, 
upon this, started up and had just time to 
get out of the door, before the whole building 
fell. 

Fido, who was behind, got hurt by some rub- 
bish which fell upon him; on.wKic,^VA&\sA.%Nftx 
had him taken care of, "witVi liXife wtoio^X. \.«!ALCt^ 
nesa. And ever after actaow\e^%l^^ ^^ ^^ 
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animal as the preserver o^ his life. Thps his 
love, and fidelity, had their reward. 

Evenings at Home. 



THE HORSE AND THE GOOSE. 

A Goose, who was plucking grass by the road 
side, th jught herself affronted by a Horse, who 
fed near her, and in hissing accents thus address- 
ed him — " I am certainly a more noble and per- 
fect animal than you ; all your faculties are con- 
fined to one element. 

" I can walk upon the earth-as weU as you; I • 
have besides wings with which I raise myself in 
the air, and when I please I cjn sport in ponds 
and lakes, and refresh myself in the cool waters : 
' I enjoy the different powers of a bird, a fish, and' 
a quadruped." 

The Horse replied with disdain, " It is true 
)^ou inhabit three elements, but you do not ap- 
pear well in any of them. You fly, but cian 
you compare your flight with the lark or the 
swallow ? 

" You can swim on the surface of the waters, 
but you cannot live in them as fishes do ; you 
cannot findyour food in them, nor glide smooth- 
ly along the bottom of the waves. 

" When you walk upon the ground w?th your 
broad feet, stretching out your long neck, and 
hissing at every one who passes by, all beholders 
laugh at you. , 

*' £ confess I am only foimcd towalk on the 
ground; but how graceful is ray uha.^^\\io\»\?f?\ 
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turned my ^|hnbs ! how astonishing my speed ! 
how great my strength ! I had rather be confined 
to one element, and be admired in that, than be 
a goose in all." 

Evenings at Home. 

Children^ think about the Horse, of ' his 
strength, his shape, the different ways in which 
he can be employed,* and every thing you know 
about him. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Element The least part of a thing. A let- 
ter is the element of a word. Flour, water, and 
the other substances which make bread, are the 
elements of bread. 

Many years ago it was believed, that every 
thing in this world was made of fire, air, earth, 
and water ; so these were called the four ele- 
ments. They are still called the four elements, 
though many other elements have been disco- 
vered. 

It is said that birds belong to the element of 
air, because they fly in the air ; that quadrupeds 
belong to the element of earth ; and fishes to the 
element of water. 

Surface, The outside. The skin covers the 
surface of our bodies. 



THE RAT WITH A BELL. 

A LARGE old house in tlie townXrj "^^^ %<i*\s^- 
fcBted with rate, that nQthing co\ML^eY»5X.««^ 
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from them. They ran up the walls to eat the 
hacon, though hung as high as the ceiling ; they 
plundered the store room of sweetmeats, and 
made great holes in the pies and cheeses. 

They gnawed through cupboard doors, and 
ran races within the walls, and under the floor. 
The cats could not get at them, and traps only 
now and then caught a heedless straggler. One 
of these was taken. A little boy fastened a col- 
lar about his neck, with a little bell fixed to it, 
and let him loose again. 

The Rat was overjoyed to be free once more : 
he ran to the nearest hole, and went in search 
of his companions. They heard the bell — tin- 
kle, tinkle, and fearing something was coming 
among them to hurt them, away they ran, some 
one way, and some another. The bell-wearer 
ran too ; he guessed why they fled so fast, and 
was very much amused at their fright. Wherever* 
he came, not a tail was to be seen ; he chased 
his old fi lends from room to room, and from 
hole to hole. 

He soon' had the wh9le house to himself, and 
all the good eatables for his own use ; he liked 
this very much, for a few days ; but he soon 
grew tired of being alone, and longed for his 
companions once more. 

His difficulty was, how to get rid of the bell. 
He pulled and tugged at it witfrhis fore feet, and 
almost wore the skin off" his heck, by dragging 
at the collar ; but all was in vain. The bell was 
now his plague and tornient. He wandered fr^ 
room to room, seeking some other rats — they all. 
' Aept outpfbia reach. At Iftst aa\ie wT^a mo^m^ 
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about one day, he fell in puss's way, and was 
devoured in an instant. 

Evenings at Home. 

The Rat was as much pleased when all the 
oth«r rats ran away, through fear of him, as 
some silly children are. When they play tricks 
upon their companions, ^hese silly children 
would do well to remember the story of the rat. 
They may be amused a little while by the pain 
they give to others, but this foolish pleasure will 
not last long. Those who make others afraid 
of them, make themselves disagreeable, and then 
no one likes to play with or to be*near them. . 



THE KID. 

Kids are little goats. Goats do not like to 
live in the streets and houses, like the dogs and 
pigs. Goats love to l-un and jump about in the 
country, and to gnaw t]^e bark of trees. Goats 
give very thick, rich milk. People cannot carry 
cows to sea in ships, so they take goats, which 
are smaller than cows, and do not take up so 
much room in the ship. Without goats^ the 
people in ships would not have milk for their 
tea. , 

Mary, a littlejFgirl, who lived in a place where 
there tttfhsanny goats, taking a walk on^ day, 
found a little kid ; its mother^ the old goat, had 
left it — it was almost dead. 

Mary felt sorry for the poor WVXVe Vv^ % ^^ 
took it up, hugged it in her artaa, wv^ e«tx\fc^^^ 
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home with her. She begged her mothe^^ 
her keep the kid for her own : her mother g 
her leave. .^ 

Mary got a basket full of clean' straw, and 
laid it on the warm hearth, for a bed for the kid. 
She warmed some milk, and held it to him to 
drink ; the kid drank it, and licked Mary's hand 
for more. Mary was delighted when she saw 
him jump out of the basket, and run about the 
room ; presently he lay down again, and took a 
comfortable nap. 

The next day, Mary gave hei* kid a name ; he 
was an excellent jumper, so she called him Co- 
priole. She showed him to all the family, and 
allowed her little brothers and sister to stroke 
and pat him. Capriole soon fallowed Mary all 
about the house ; trotted by her side intv> the 
yard ; ran races with her in the field ; fed out 
of her hand ; and was a great pet at all times. 
Capriole soon grew troublesome ; he thrust his 
nose into the meal tub, and flour box; and some- 
times got a blow for sipping the milk. 

Capriole's little horns soon began to appear, 
and a white benrd sprouted at the end of his 
chin ; he grew bold enough to fight when he 
was angry, and sometimes threw down Colin, 
Mary's little brother, into the dirt. Every body 
said, "Capriole is getting too saucy ; he must 
be sent away, or be taught to behave better." 
Mary always took his part, ajild indulged him 
very much. Capriole loved his litUe mistoess 
dearly. 

Near to Mary's house, were some large fields, 
and some tall rocks ; a little further off was a 
High hill. One fine summer's day, Mary had 
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finished her morning's work, and wanted to play 
with her kid ; she looked about the {louse door, 
.and could »ot see Capriole ; she then ran to the 
field, and called aloud, " Caprioie ! Capriole !" 
expecting to see him come running towards her. 
No Capriole came. She went on, and on, still 
calling her kid, but nothing was to be seen of 
him. 

Her heart began to beat. " What can have 
become of him ? Somebody must have stolen 
him — perhaps the neighbour's dogs have killed 
him. Oh my Capriole ! my dear Capriole ! I 
shall never see you again." 

Mary began to cry, but she still went on, 
looking all round, calling, " Capriole ! Capriole !" 

After a while she heard the voice pf Capriole 
— she looked up, and saw her little goat, stand- 
ing on the edge of a high rock ; she was afraid 
ta call him, lest he should jump down, and 
break his neck. There was no danger; Capriole 
had run away from his mistress ; he liked the 
fields and the rocks better than he liked Mary. 
She waited for him, however, till she was tired, 
and then went home and got her little brothers 
to go back with her to the foot of the hill. They 
carried some bread and milk for Capriole, but 
they could not' persuade him back again ; he 
had found a herjd of goats, and they were play- 
ing together. 

Mary went home crying to her mother, and 
told how Capri6ie had served her. " I'm sorry 
for ym, my deal*," said her mother, "but take 
care, , my daugkter, not to. lo\e runaways any 



more." 
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DIALOGUE 

♦ 

BETWEEN FATHER AND SON. 

F. Come hither, Charles. What is that you 
see in the field before you ? 

C. It is a horse. 

F. Whose horse is it ? 

C. I don't know ; I never saw it before. 

F. How do you know that it is a horse, if 
yon never saw it before ? 

C. Because it is like other horses. 

F, Are all horses alike, then ? 

C. Yes. 

F, If they are all alike, how do you know 
one horse from another ? 

C They are not quite alike. 

jP. But they are so much alike, that you can 
easily distinguish a horse from a cow? 

C Yes, indeed. 

F* Or from a cabbage ? 

C A horse from a cabbage ! yes, surely I 
can. 

F. Very well ; then let us see if you can tell 
how a horse differs from a cabbage ? 

C. Very easily ; a horse is alive. * 

F, True ; and how is evety thing called 
which is alive ? 

C. I believe all things which are alive, are 
called animald. 

jP. Right ; but can you tell me what a horse 
and a cabj}age are alike in ? , 

C. Nothing, I believe. 
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F. Yes, there is one thing in which the low- 
est blade of grass, is like the greatest man. 

C. Because God made them. 

F. Yes ; and how do you call every thing 
that is made ? ■ ^' 

C. A creature. 

F. A horse then is a creature, but a living 
creature, that^is to say, an animal. 
. C. And a cabbage is a dead creature. 

JP. Not so, neither ; nothing is dead which 
has not been a,live. 

C. What must I call it, if it is neither dead 
uor alive ? • 

jP. An inaniToate, creature. All things which 
God has made, are called the creation. The 
creation is divided into animate things, and in- 
animate things. Trees and stones are inani- 
mate. Men and horses are animate. 

C. A horse is an animal, then. 

F. Yes ; but a fish is an animal, and swims 

in the water ; a pigeon is an animal, and flies 

in the air. How do you distinguish a horse 

from these ? 

^C. A fish has no legs ; a pigeon has two legs. 

F. How many legs has a horse? 

C. Four. 

F. And a cow ? 

C. Four. 

JF. And a dog? 

C. Four also. 

F. Do you know any animals that live upon 
ih€ earth, which have not four legs ? 

C. Men, birds, worms, and insects, have not 
four legs« 
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. JP. What is an animal called, which has foui 
legs? 

C, A quadruped. 

F. In this he differs from men, birds, insects, 
and fishes. How does a man differ from a bird ? 

C. A man is not at all like a bird. 

F, Why not ? an ancient philosopher^ called 
man, a two-legged animal without feathers. 

C. The philosopher was very silly. They 
are not alike, though they have both- two legs. 

jP. Anotlier ancient philosopher, called Dio- 
genes, wff^ of your opinion. Diogenes stripped 
a bird of its feathers, and turned him into the 
school where Plato, (that was the name of the 
other philosopher,) was teaching, and said* 
" here is Plato's man for you." 

C I wish I had been there; I should have 
laughed very much. 

F. Before we laugh. at others, however, let 
us see what we can'do ourselves. You have 
not to'd me how a horse differs from other 
quadrupeds ; from an elephant or a rat. 

C. An clepliant is very large, and a rat is 
very small. ' 

F, What is that on vour coat ? 

C. It is a butterfly. • What a large one ! 

F. Is it larger than a rat, think you ? 

C. No, that it is not. 

F. But you call the butterfly large, and the 
rat small. 

C. It is very large for a butterfly. 

F. Large and small are relative terms. *" 

C Relative terms — I do not understand that 
phrase, / 
-^ Terms are words. Some vjot^^ tsv^^tv 
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something when used by themselves* The word 
iog^ means something; but the words small or 
great, only mean something when joined to 
other words. A small dog, or a great dog, 
means a dog smaller or greater than dogs com- 
monly are. Small and great are relative terms. 
This butterfly is large, compared witkother but 
terflies. You cannot distinguish one animal from 
another species, by calling it large or smaU. You 
cannot distifiguish a horse by its colour. There 
are white, black, and red horses: {iOok at the 
feet of quadrupeds ; are they alike I ^., 

C. No ; some have claws, others have thick 
horny feet. 

jP. Such feet are hoofs. The feet which are 
parted, somewhat like fingers, are digitated. The 
cat and dog have digitated feet. Quadrupeds are 
divided into hoofed and digitated. To which 
division does the horse belong ? 

C, He is hoofed. 

JP. There are many kinds of horses ; some 
not much bigger than a large dog ; did you ever 
see a horse that was not hoofed ? 

C. Never. 

JP. Should a stranger tell you. Sir, horses are 
hoofed in this country ; but in mine, where they 
are differently fed and treated, they have claws 
— Should you believe him ? 
- C. No ; because, in that case, the animal de- 
scribed by the stranger would not be a horse. 

JP. An ox is hoofed, and so is a hog. What 
♦ irt of hoof has the horse ? 

C. It is round, and all in one ^\^^* 

JFl Is that of a hog so 'I 
O. No ; it is divided. 
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F. A horse then is not only hoofed, hut whole 
hoofed. How many quadrupeds do you think 
there are in the world, that are whole hoofed ^ 

C. I don't know. 

jP. There are only three, that we are acquaint- 
ed with. The horse, the ass, and the zebra. 

C. How do you distinguish the horse from 
tlie ass ? 

F. By the ears, mane, and tail. The ass has 
long clumsy ears ; the horse has small, upright 
ears ;. the ass has hardly any mane ; the horse's 
mane is full and flowing ; the ass has a few hair? 
. upon his tail ; the horse has a long bushy tail. — 
Tell me, what is a horse ? ' "^ 

C A horse is an animal of^ the quadruped 
Jcind ; whole hoofed ; with short erect ears, a 
flowing mane, and a tail coveredVith long hairs. 

F, No other animal resembles him in these 
particulars. Yx)u have given a definition of a 
horse. 

C. What is a definition ? 

F, A definition relates what belongs to one 
thing, and not to any other thing. 

When you tell all that belongs to a thing, you 
may tell something in which it is like other 
things. To tell all that can be told of the pro- 
perties of a thing, is to give a description of it. 
Give me a description of a horse. 

C, A horse is a line large prancing creature, 

with slender legs, an arched neck, a sleek, smooth 

skin, and a tail that sweeps the ground; he 

snorts, and neighs very loud, and runs swift as 

fAe wind. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

Ancient — old. 
Philosopher — a wise man. 
Ancient Philosopher — a wise man who lived 
a long time ago. 

Century — a hundred years. . 



DIALOGUE 11. 

FATHER AND CHARLES. 

F. What is a hrute, Charles ? v 

C, We call ^n animal without reason a brute. 

JP. Do any brute *animals resemble man ? 

C Monkeys look'like men. . How does a 
man diifer from a monkey ? 

F. He possesses reason, which the monkey 
does not. You know the difference between 
the, mind and the body ? 

C. Yes ; the mind thinks. Have not brutes » 
mind? . 

F What think you ? 

C. The dog knows his master, and when he^ 
loses him, he remembers him, and looks for him. 
He has a mind. 

F. Every creature that lives, has some portion 
of mind, or intellect, as it is sometimes called. 
The intellect of brutes is called sagacity. Which 
possesses the greatest portion of sagacity^ the 
oyster who lies still in his* shell, or the affection- 
ate dog ? ' 

C. The dog, surely. I have heard that man 
is a rational creature. 
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JP. Which means, that he possesses more intel- 
lect than brutes. 

C. Have brutes any language ? 

F. They have different cries, to express plea- 
sure or pain ; they are capable of sympathy. • 

C. What is sympathy ? 

F, It is a feelings caused by the feeling' of 
another. 

C. I do not understand you. 

F. If you see a person grieved, do you feel 
happy? 

C. I feel sad. 

F. If you see little boys very ha^y and gay, 
how do you feel then ? 

C. I feel happy and gay too. 

F. You feel sad, because another is sad ; and 
gay, because another is gay. You feel sympathy • 
with others. 

C. Do brutes show any signs of this feeling ? 

F. Yes. Horses, which have been fed toge- 
ther, or which have worked together, are glad, 
* to meet when they have been parted. As soon 
as they see each other, they make a noise which 
expresses the pleasure they feel. Many other 
animals show sympathy. They love one ano* . 
ther. Thi^ is affection. 

C. If brutes have intellect,^and affection, in 
what is man entirely differeni from them ? 

F. He has curiosity^ or the love of knowledge ; 

he can understand what is ri^ght, and what is 

wrong ; he can tell his thoughts ; he makes use 

of tools,*6r instruments ; he uses fire ; he laughs ; 

Ae weeps; he believes in God, and hopes he 

shall live in ajiother world. Bxxil^^ ^o laow^ ^i 

^hojge tbinge. 
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BrutQ$ sometimes live in great numbers toge- 
ther \ then, they are called gregarious. 

When men live in large nunibers together — 
thut is society. 

When an individual lives alone, he is said to 
be solitary. 

A bird. in a cage is solitary. 

A flock of pigeons is gregarious. Bees, 
which live in large companies, are gregarious. 

When a gregarious animal is taken away from 
the rest of its species, it grows sad and inactive. 

A bee, kept by itself, would not be *' th« bus}* 
bee," he would not build his cell skilfully, and 
spread his wa^ neatly — he would become mise^ 
rable and idle ; and he would soon die. 

When a mafa lives far away from other men — 
when he lives in prisons, or is l^ft by ships alone 
on an island, he is not happy. He can do no 
good, he can feel no sympathy ; he cannot con- 
verse or talk with any one; he cannot grow wi- 
ser or better. . 

If he is left alone when he is a little chrld, and 
can get food enough to keep him alive, but baia 
nobody to teach him any thing, he grows up like 
a brute, * 

Some children have been lelt in this manner ; 
people have found thev^ 'when they had glown 
up; they could not speak, not coi))d they' evei 
be tiiught to speak ; they lived like brutes all 
their days. * ^ • 

C. Children ought to be very thankful then, 

who have parents and teachers to instruct them. 

, F. Yes; for they are more hel]^le«a^^w^^>Qi»j 

animals of any other apec\e«.« 
C. They must Jive a \oTL%!aa^^>i*'vot^ ^ 

ft 
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can walk, or speak, or provide food and clothes 
for themselves. The brutes wajlk as soon as 
they live ; they soon karn ta^nd their own food, 
and they need no clothes. God has given them 
all the covering they want. 

Evenings at Hoke. 



WHAT ANIMALS ARE MADE FOR. 

» 

'* Peay, papa," said Sophia, after she had 
been a long while teased with the flies which 
buzzed about her ears, and settled on her nose 
and forehead as she sat at woJ-k — " Pray, what 
were flies made for ?" " For some good, I dare 
say," said her father. 

& But I think they do a great deal more harm 
than good, for I am sure they plague me sadly ; 
and in the kitchen they are so troublesome, that 
the maids can hardly do the work for them. 

F. Flies eat up many things which wo'nld be- 
come very disagreeable, if they were not used, 
and carried off in some way or other. Flies 
themselves are eaten up by spiders, and many ' 
other animals. Did you never see the little kit- 
ten catch flies ? 

S, No. — We could ckan away every thing 
without the help of the flies ; and the animals 
which eat flies, do not want them alU for I have 
seen heaps of dead flies lying in the ^window, 
which did not seem to do good to any thing. 

F, Suppose a fly should think ; might he not 
say-^^'Wbaixs this great two\eg^ed«mt£i^\,c.^- 
cdman, good tot\ he eats up every lilbMv^V^ cmi 
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-Gad ; he kills a great many animals, that he may 
have their flesh to eat ; he beats and hurts a 
great mariy animals which he cannot eat. And 
when he dies he is nailed up in a box, and put a 
. great way under the ground." What would 
you tell this fly? 

jS. I would tell him he was very saucy, for talk- 
ing so of his betters. — ^I should tell Km that he, 
and all other creatures, were made for man — 
that man was not made for them. 

F. But would you tell him true ? YeiB have 
just been saying, that you could not find out, of 
what use flies are to us ? — ^but when they sucfc 
ouir blood, we are of use to them. There are md-r 
ny animals, which are very troublesome to men, 
such as moschetos, and many more, which we 
always try to kill as soon as we see them. These 
are called noxious animals. Some animal^ kill 
men, by infusing poison into the blood. The rat- 
tle snake does this. When the rattle snake bites, 
it squeezes frdfad its jaws a little drop of poison, 
which mixes with the blood, where he has bitten, 
and broken the skin; This little drop of poison 
makes a man very sick, and in a short time kills 
him. Rattle snakes, and other animals, whose 
bite kills in this manner^ are called venomotts 
animals. 

S. What can these animals be made for ? 

JP. They are made to be happy. 

S. Thpn we ought not to kill them ? 

jP. Only a very few of these animals come in 
our way — ^these few we must kill, that we may 
be comfortable ourselves ; but we, ^\vq>A^ V^^ 
careful not to hurt animaV^ vf\v€iT\ vj^ ^wvV^V^^ 
Slome g-ood-natured people wVW«X\ssi^ vkccbs^'^^^ 
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be ' troublesome rather than to kill them. I 
remember reading of an old gentleman, Vho had 
been plagued all the time he was eating his din- 
ner, by a great fly buzzing in his face. Instead 
of crushing it to death, he took it cftrefuUy in 
his hand, and opening the window, said — >** Go, 
■ poor creature ; I won't hurt thee ; the world is, 
wide enough for thee and me." 

S. I should have loved that man. Papa, do 
not some animals eat others ? 

P. They do, indeed.. God has made some 
animals so, that they require the flesh of others 
to keep them alive ; they are forced to kill them. 
Man* is forced to kill the ox, that he may have 
beef — he is also forced to kill the sheep, that he 
may have mutton ; he is obliged to kill many 
other aoi^mals for his food. 

The aiiiiiaals which we see, are only a small 
part of th ose which are alive. Some animals are 
so very small, that We cannot see them without 
the assistance of glasses. 

S. How can glass assist our sight t 

F. Look through a pair of spectacles. — The 
things which you see look larger than they ap 
pear without the spectacles.- There are some 
glasses which make things look much larger than 
they seem, when seen through spectacles, Som^ 
glasses make a fly look as large as a mouse. 
These glasses are called microscopes. Look at 
a drop of water through a microscope. You will 
Bee in it a great many living creatures. We 
swallow many of these every time we drink. 

People in some countries think it wicked to 
Jtj'JJ animals. 
There are some people in \sva.,eaL\\e^x^^l^vti-. 
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dii»-rthey hare teachers as we hare, to tell them 
vhat they must do to be good. Our teachers 
are called ministers, and preach to us in the 
churches^ The ministers, or teachers of th% 
Hindus, are called Bramins. 

The Bramins teach, that it is wicked to kill 
any animals ; and that cows, of all animals, are 
the most holy. The Bramins teach that men 
should show great respect to cows ; because they 
believe that God loves cows more than he loves 
other animals. This is not true. God loves all 
that he has made. The Bible says, he cares for 
all ; " his tender mercies are over all his works." 

These Bramins make their chief food of rice 
and milk. A Bramin was one day walking on 
the side of a river, called the Ganges. He saw 
a little bird pick up ants, and swallow them as 
fast as he could. " Wretch," cried the Bramin, 
as he looked at the bird,' '* how many ants are 
devoured at every mouthful of thine !" Presently 
a large hawk seized the small bird^ and carried 
him off in his claws. 

The Bramin pitied the poor little bird. ''Poor 
creature !" said the Bramin, '' thou hast fallen in* 
to the clutches of the cruel." At the same mo- 
ment, a stronger and larger bird caught the 
hawk, and struck him- to the ground, with the 
little bird in his talons. The large bird was an 
eagle ; as he wsls tearing the hawk, a lynx, which 
is a species of large cat, darted from a tree, and 
tore the eagle in pieces. The Bramin looked on 
with concern, when a ferocious tiger rushing 
from the wood, snatched the Zi/nx^ andb^SS^vs^^ft 
tear Aim ia pieces. T\\e "^i^itsimv x'l'^i -^Jto^so^-^*^ 
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quit the place, when he met an English soldier 
with his gun. The Bramin pointed to the spot 
where the tiger was devouring the lynx. The 
soldier immediately shot. the tiger dead. 

" Brave fellow !" exclaimed* the Bramin. " I 
am very hungry," said the soldier, " can you 
give me some h^ef ? I see you have plenty of 
cows." 

'* What ! shall I kill tne cows of Brama V — 
" Then kill the next tiger yourself," said the 
soldier, and walked away. 

Evenings at Home. 



HARRY AND LUCY. 

Harry was hrj>ther to Lucy, and Lucy was 
sister to Harry. Harry had just come home to 
his father's house : he had been left at his un- 
cle's when he was an infant, and had always 
lived at his uncle's houst. ' - 

Lucy lay in a little bed in a closet near her 
mother's room, and Harry lay in a little bed in 
another closet. 

Early in the morning, whilst Lucy was inbedy 
the sun shone through the window upon her 
face, and wakened her ; when she was quite 
awake, she -knew that it was morning, because 
it was day-light ; and she called to her mother, 
and said, " Mother, may I get up ?" but her mo- 
ther did not answer her, she did not hear, her, 
because she was asleep. »When Lucy knew that 
Aer mother was asleep, she \ay sVt\\^ \Vv^\. %Vv% 
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might not disturb her, until she heard hdr mo- 
^er stir ; then, she asked her again, if she might 
get up ; and her mother said she might. 

So Lucy got up, and put on her stockings and 
shoes, and finished dressing herself, and then 
went to her mother, and asked for some break- 
fast. Her mother asked her to make her bed, 
ahd told her, when it was made, she should then 
have some breakfast. 

Little Lucy began to make her bed, and her ^ 
mother went into her other closet, to awaken 
Harrys she said, «* Harry! get up!" Harry 
jumped out of bed in an instant, and put on his 
trowsers, his jacket, and his shoes ; and then 
he combed his hair, ai^d washed his face and 
handjSt and whilst he was wiping his hands, his 
mother went down stairs. 

As soon as Lucy had eaten the breakfast which 
her mother had given her, she sat down in her 
little chair, and took her work out of her work 
bag, and worked some time ; then her mother 
told her she had worked^ an hour, and that she 
did not choose ^she should work any .more : so 
Lucy got up, and brought her work to her mo- 
ther, and asked her if it was done as it ought to 
be done. 

Her mother said,'* Lucy* it is done pretty well, 
for^ Uttle girl that is but six years old; i am 
plel^ed to a^ that you have tried to mend the 
fault which I . told you of yesterday :" then 
Lucy's mother kissed her, and said to her, ^' put 
your work into your work bag, and your work 
bag into its place, and then come b^c^XA \&s^'' 
Lucy didaa she was desired to do* ^ 
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Lucy's mother took her little daughter oul 
with her into the fields. As they walked along, 
.Lucjr's mother said, "I think I see some pretty 
flowers there ; will you run and gather me a 
nosegay ?" Lucy said, " Yes, mother," and ran 
away to do what her mother had desired : wh«n 
she came to the place where the flowers were, she 
gathered two or three of the prettiest ; but when 
she had them in her hand, she perceived that 
they had no smell in them, so she went to a 
great many more, and at last she found some 
thiat had a sweet smell, and she gathered some 
of them, and was taking then^ to her mother, 
when she saw some honey-suckles, that were 
very sweet, and they were very pretty too ; she 
was glad she had found them, because she knew 
her mother liked them ; but when she came 
close to them, she saw they were so high from 
the ground that she could not reach them. 

Lucy did not like to go away without taking 
some honey suckles to h^r mother; so she walk- 
ed about till she came to a place where there 
wal} a large stone ; she climbed upon it, and 
gathered as many honey-suckles as she liked. 

Whilst she was getting down, she held the 
flowers fast, for fear that she should drop them, 
and she felt something prick her finger very 
sharply ; she looked, and. she saw a large bee 
drop down off one of the honey-suckles, which 
she had squeezed in her hand : so she thought 
she had hurt the bee, and that the hea had stung 
her, to make her let him go. 

Lucy was afraid she had hurt the bee very 
much, for when she opened Yiw \v^iXid, \iv^ \i^^ 
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did not fly away, but dropped down ; so she 
looked for it on the ground, and she soon found 
it, in some water, trying with its little legs and 
wings to get out, but it Was not strong enout^b. 

Lucy was very sorry for the bee, but she was 
afraid to touch it, lest she should hurt it again, 
or that it should hurt her. She thought a little 
while what sh^ could do, and then she got a 
large stalk of a flower, and put it close to the 
bee, and as soon as the bee felt it, he clasped 
his legs round it, and Lucy raised the stalk, with . 
the bee lypon it, gently from the wet ground, 
and laid the bee upon a large flower that was 
near her. 

The bee was sadly covered with dirt, but as 
^oon as he felt that he was standing upon his legs 
again, he began to stretch his wings, and to clean 
himself, and to buz a little upon the flower. La- 
cy was glad to «ee that the bee did not seem to 
be much hurt, and she took up her nosegay, and 
ran as fast as she could to her mother ; but the 
finger which the bee had stung was very sore. 

She met her mother coming to her, who won- 
dered what had made her stay so long ; and when 
Lucy had told her what had happened, she said, 
" I thank you, my dear,* for getting me so sweet 
a nosegay, and I am very sorry you* have 'been 
hurt in doing it; I am sure you did not intend 
to hurt the poor little bee ; we will walk home 
now, and I will put some hartshorn to your fin- 
ger, and that will 4essen the pain you feel." 

Lucy said, " indeed, mother, I did not intend 
to hurt the bee ; I did not kxvoN* NSaaXSx ^-^^ ^ssw 
my hand ; but when 1 am g^oiw^Vo ^^^t^^'*- 
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iera another time, I will look, to see if there are 

lany bees upon them." 

f When Lucy's mother got home, some harts* 
( horn was put to Lucy's finger, and soon after 
' it grew easier ; and her mother said to Lucy, 
I *' I am going to be busy ; if you like it, you may 
► go into the garden till dinner time.". Lucy 

thanked her mother, and ran into the garden. 
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After breakfast, Harry's father took him out 
to walk ; they had not walked far, before it be- 
gan to rain ; they made haste to a blacksmith's 
shop that was near, and stood under the shed be- 
fore the door. A farmer came riding to the 
shop, and asked the blacksmith to put a shoe up- 
on his horse ; he said the horse had just lost a 
shoe a little way off, and would be lamed, if he 
went further on the stones without a shoe. 

^< Sir," said the blacksmith, '' I cannot shoe 
your horse ; I have not iron enough. I havtf 
sent to town for some iron, but the person i 
have sent, will not be back before night." f 

" Perhaps," said the farmer, " you have ilf 
old shoe that may be made to fit my horse*' 
The smith had none. Little Harry, hear£( 
him say so, told his father, that he thought! 
could find a shoe for the farmer's horse. vj 

His father asked him where he thought 
could find a shoe. He said that he had obi 
ed something as they came along, which loj 
*like a horse shoe. His father begged th| 
mer to wait a little while ; and then, as thi 
hid ceased, he walked with Harry on thel 

i 
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by which they came to the blackflmith^s ; and 
Harry looked very carefully ; after some time, 
he found the horse shoe, and brought' it back to 
the smith's shop ; but it was not fit to be put 
again upon the horse's foot, as it had been bent 
by a wagon wheel, which had gone over it. 

The farmer thanked Harry ; and the black- 
smith said, he wished that every little boy was 
as attentive and as useful. He now began to 
blow his large bellows, which made a roaring 
noise, and the wind came out of the pipe of the 
bellows among the coals upon the hearth, and 
the coals became red, and by degrees^ the fire 
became hotter and hotter, and brighter and 
brighter. 

The smith put the old iron horse shoe into 
the fire, and after some time it became red, and 
hot, like>the coals ; and when the smith thought 
that the iron was hot enough, he took it out of 
the fire with a pair of tongs, and put it upon the 
anvil, and struck it with a heavy hammer. 
Harry saw that the iron became soft by being 
made red hot ; and he saw that the smith could 
hammer it into whatever shape he pleased. 

When the smith had made the shoe of ai pro- 
per size and shape, he made some nails to fasten 
the shoe on the horse's foot. 

Whil^tbe spiith was. making the nails, the 
sl^oe lay on the ground near to the anvil ; Har- 
ry wanted to take it up, to- look at it;., but he 
would not meddle with it without leave. 

Another little boy came into the shop, who* 
stooped down, and took up the shoe iT\lv\a»\\'wcA\ 
but be quickly let it drop^ xo^m^^ wiV^v^^^"^' 
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and said that he was burnt. Whilst he was cr^^^. 
ing, and blowing* his fingers, and pinching a.:r^^ 
squeezing them, to lessen the pain, the sm\ th 
turned him out of the shop, and told him, if lie ■'■■ 
had not meddled with what did not belong to - 
him, he would not liav e been hurt. The little 
boy went, awa/ oiuttering, that he did not know 
black iron v ould burn him. / 

Harry had never seen a horse shod before ; 
he was very much surprised to see the smith 
drive nails into the horse's foot, and to see that * 
the horse did not seem to be hurt by the nails, 
for the horse did not draw away his foot as if 
he felt pain. 

Harry^s father asked him if his nails had ever 
been, cut. 

Harry said they had. 

Father. Diil cutting your nails hurt you ? 
~ Harry* No, sir. 

Father, A horse's hoof is of horn,' like your 
nails ^ that part of the hoof which has no flesh 
fastened tl( it, do^s not feel pain ; the outside 
of the hoof may be cut, and may have nails 
driven into it, without giving any pain to the 
horse. 

The blacksmith, who was paring the horse's 
hooi, gave a piece of it, which he had cut off, to 
Harry. Harry felt that it was not so hard as 
ftone, nor so soft as jlesh ; and the blacksmith 
told him, that the hoof of a horse grows like the 
nails of a man, and that horses hoofs need cut- 
ting as much as boy's nails. 

When the blacksmith had finished shoeing the 
^orse, be showed Harry a hool o£ ^ ded.d Uot%e^ 
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which had been taken off the foot, and Harry 
saw how thick it was, where the nails were to be 
driven. 

Harry's fa her told him it was almost dinner 
time, and so they walked home. 

liVhen Harry and Lucy had eaten their din- 
ner, their Another gave them a book, and Lucy 
read the following story. 

THE LITTLE CHIMMET SWEEPER AND HIS 

BENEFACTOR. 

A MAN riding near the town of Reading, saw 
a little chimney sweeper lying in the dirC, who 
seemed to be in great pain ; the man asked the 
chimney sweeper what was the matter ; the 
poor boy answered, that he had fallen down and 
hurt himself very much. 

The man was very kind ; he got off his horse 
and put thedunfiney sweeper upon it, and walk- 
ed beside the horse, and held the boy on, till he 
came to Reading; he carried the boy to the 
house of an dM woman, and sent for a surgeon. 
The surgeon examined the boy, and said he had . 
broken his arm, and hurt his leg. -, 

The suVffeon set the broken arm; and the 
man paid him for it; the man also gave the wo- 
man some money to pay her for the troubles she 
woiild have in taking care of the boy, and to pay 
her for the food the boy would eat, before he 
could be well, and able to work, and earn mo- 
ney for himself. Then the man went .to his 
house, which was a long w vj oil. TVv^Xi^"^ ^"Ck^^v 
gotten, and earned Yob \\v\Ti% Vj «v^«^^^^ 

^^^iznnejfl at Reading. 

10 
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Some years after, thii good man was riding 
through Reading, and his horse took fright up- 
pn a bridge, and jumped into the water, with the 
man on his back ; the man could not swim, and 
the people who saw him tumble in, were afraid 
to jump in after him, to pull him out. A chimney 
sweeper, who was going by, saw him, and 
without stopping a moment, threw himself into 
the river, and seizing hold of the man, dragged . 
\l\\i\ out of the water, and saved him from being 
drowned ; when the man was safe on the bank, 
aiid was going to thank the chimney sweeper* 
he remembered that he was the same chimney 
sweeper, whom he had taken care of a few years 
before, and who had now exposed his. own life 
to save that of his benef<LCtor> 



When Lucy had done reading, her mother 
aflked Harry which he liked best — ^The man 
who had taken care of the chimney sweeper 
whom he did not know, or the chimney sweep- 
er who had saved the life of the man whom he 
knew, and who had taken care of him, when his 
arm was broken. 

Harry said, he liked the chimney sweeper best, 
because he was grateful^ and ventured his life 
to save that of the man who had been kind to 
him. '! 

Lucy said, she liked the other man best, ie- 

cause he was humane, and took care of the poor 

little boy^ who had nobody to take care of him ; 

and from whom he could not expect any bc^ 

ne£L 
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' ^ EXPLANATIONS. 

Surgeon. A man who sets bones, and cures 
pc^ople who are hurt, and cuts off limJ^Sf if it be 
necessary. '• 

Limb. A member — a . part ; legs and arms 
tLTxs limbs. 

Benefit What gives us pleasure, or is neces- 
sary for us, is a benefit — our parents give us food 
and clothes. Food and clothes, are benefits. 

Benefactor. Whoever benefits us, is a bene" 
factor. Our parents are our benefactors. God, 
who gives us our parents, and every thing else 
that we have; is our greatest benefactor. 

Expose, To put in danger — ^a child who 
goes too near the fire is exposed to be burnt. 

Humane. %ixijd to people in want, or in trou- 
ble. The man was humane to the chimney 
sweeper. 

Grateful. To think of those who have been 
good to us, to try to do them good, is to bo 
grateful. The chimney sweeper was grateful. 

Attentive. To be attentive, is to think of what 
^e are about. 

Behaviour. The manner in which people act. 

Belong, ^^at is a person's own belongs to 

him* 

Blacksmith. A man who makes thinorgof iron. 

Blow. To blow, is to make the air move ; when 
the air moves, it is called wind. 

By degrees. Not all at once — step hf step. 
We come up stairs by degrees. 

Care. To take care of a thing. Is to hinder, - 
it from being hurt 

Cohivebs. Nets made \jy &\a^«t^. ^ 

Conversation. Ans^veTin^ ^\v^x i^^o^^ w»-^ 
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listening to what others say; iieaiing from 
otliers what they know, and telling them what 
we know. 

Directly, Soon. 

Earn, To get any thing by working iov, it. 

Employ, To employ one's self, is to do 
something. 

Endeavour, To try to do a thing. 

Examine, To look at every part of a thing. 

Nosegay, A bundle of flowers. 
'Pay. To give money for a thing. 

At present. Now — at this time. 

Proceed, To go forward. 

Precede* To go before. Pre means before. 

Punish, To give pain, to prevent the per- 
son punished from doing wrong any more. 

Round, What has no comers. 

Shadow, Hold your hand in the sun — ^you 
will see a dark place in the shape of your hand 
on the floor. Your hand keeps the light from 
that place, and makes^ it look dark. The dark 
shape of the hand is a shadow. Shadows can 
be made in the light of the fire, or candle, as 
well as in the light of the siin. 

Soft. What you can press your finger into, 
is soft. Butter is soft — ^iron is ha/&. 

Soot. Is smoke collected together, and dried 
in little lumps. 

Stalk, That p^rt of a plant upon 'which 
flower^ or fruits grow. 

Take notice. To pay attention. 

Vnderstamd, To know the meaning of a 
thing. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 

PxopLE who take long journeys, pass through 
to^yns full of men and houses; they- cross rivers 
in boats, and they ride over roads and bridges; 
they see fields enclosed by walls and fences* 
and the fresh earth turned up by the plough ; 
the cattle feeding in the pastures, and the mills 
grinding the corn. 

If they go far enough, they may come to 
places where th(pre is no street, nor road, 
where the footsteps of men, and the print of the 
horse's hoof, cannot be found ; where the rocks 
are covered with briars, and the wild animals 
sport under the tall trees. Once the )>leasant 
country which we live in, was like this. 

When there are too many people in the 
countries inhabited by men ; when they have 
not all fpod enough, or clothes enough, or 
work enough ; they suffei^from hunger, from 
cold, and idleness. But they hear of the places ' 
where there are no men, which God has pro- 
vided ^ them. 

Manpof the poor ga thither, with some wise 
and inoustrious persons, to take care of them, 
and to teH them what they shall do. By work- 
ing v^ery hard for many years, they, and their 
children, raise houses over their heads, and get 
every -thing comfortable to eat and to wear. 
At £rst there are no churches, nor schools, nor 
theatres, nor coaches, nor fine clothes. In Ume 
the people get rich enough to hvf^ \.Vv«.^^ >5«xaj^. 

Mr. Barlow one day uwexiXe^ ^ "^^1 Vst.\fi«» 
children, on purpose to ahoN? \)cveta >>ew'\&\ ^^'^'^ 

10* 
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called the Cohnists, Colonists are the people 
who go to live together in a new country. Mr. ' 
Barlow was the founder of the colony. Founds' 
er is a beginner. Profession is a man's busi- 
ness or trade. ^ 

THE COLONISTS. 

"Come," said Mr. barlow, to his boys, "I have 
a new play for you. 1 will be the founder of a 
colony, and you shalf be people of different , 
trades and professions, coniii|g to offer your- 
selves to go with me — ^What are you, Arthur ?" 

A. 1 am a farmer, sir. 

Mr. B. Very well ! Farming is the chief 
thing we have to depend upon. The fanner 
puts the seed into the earth, and takes care of it 
when it is grown to the ripe l&orn ; without the 
farmer we should have no bread. But you must 
work very hard; there will be trees to cut down, 
and roots to drag, and a great deal of labour. 

A. I shall be ready to do my part. . 

Mr, B. Well, then, I shall talce you willingly, 
and as many more such good fellawsBs vpu can 
find. We sh^U have land enough ; i|^l yt>a 
may fall to work as soon as you please. Now 
for the next. 

Beverly, I am a miller, sir., 

Mr, B, A very useful trade ! our com must 
be ground, or it will do us little good, but what 
must we do for a mill, my friend ? 

B, I suppose w^ must make one. 

Mr. B. Then we must take a mill wright 
With us, and carry mill alonea. \^\vo\» i\cx\\ 
Ckarles, I ana a carpenter , sVv. 
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Mr, S. The most necessary man that could 
offer. l¥e shall find you work enough, never 
fear. There will be houses to buildy fences to 
make, and c'haird and tables besides. But all 
our timber is growing ; we shall have hard work ' 
to fell it, to saw planks, and to shape posts. 

C. I will do my best, sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you, but you had. bet- 
ter bring two or three able hands along with you. 

Delville. I am a blacksmith. 

Mr, B, An excellent companion for the car? 
penter. We cannot do without either of you. 
You must bring your great bellows, and anvil, 
and we will set up vl forge for you, as soon as 
, we arrive. By the by, we shall want a mason 
for that. 

Edward, I am one, sir. 

Mr, B, Though we may live in log houses 
atfirst, we shall want brick work, or stone work, 
for chimneys, hearths, and ovens, so there will 
be employment for a mason. Can you make 
•bricks, and burn lime ? 

E. I will try what I can do, sir. 

Mr, B. No man can do more. I engage you. 
Who i#the next ? 

Francis, I am a shoe maker. 

Mr, B Shoes we cannot do well without, but 
I fear we shall get no leather. v. 

F, But I can dress skins, sir. 

Mr, B, Can you ? Then you are a .clever 
fellow. I will have you, though I give you 
double wages. 

George, I am a tailor, ait. 
Mr, B, We must not go isfsk.e^\ ^^ ^et^^"^ 
be work for the tailoT, Bu\ yoxx vt^iitsX ^«^^ 
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mending, I hope, for we miist not mind i^ear** 
ing patched clothes i^^ile we work in the woods. 
^ y 6r. I am not, sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you, too. 

Henry. I am a silversmith, sir. - 

Mr. B. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a 
worse place than a new colony tQ set up your 
trade in. 

H. But I understand clock and watch making 
too. 

Mr. B. We shall want to know how time 
goes, hut we cannot afford to employ you. At 
present, you had better stay where you are. 

Jasper. I am a barber, and hair dresser. 

Mr. B. What can we do with you? If you 
will fthave our men's rough beards once, a week, 
and crop their hairs once a quarter, and be cou' 
tent to help the carpenter the r^t of the. time, 
we will take you. But you will have no la- 
dies to curl, or gentlemen to powder, I assure 
you. 

Lewis. I am a doctor. 

Mr. B, Then, sir, you are very w;eIcome; we 
shall some of us be sick, and we are likely to 
get cuts, and bruises, and broken bonelk You 
will be very useful. We shall take you with 
pleasure. 

Maurice. I am a lawyer, sir. 

Mr. B. Sir, your most obedient servant. 
When we are rich enough to go to law, we will 
let you know* 

Oliver. I am a schoolmaster. 

Mr. B. That is a very respectable ppofes- 
sion : as soon as our childtcn «iie oV^^wo^oj^^ vi^ 
«Aa// be glad of your services. T\io\Si^n?^ wk^ 
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hard working men, we do not mean to be igno- 
rant ; every one among us shall be taught read- 
ing and writing. Until we have employment 
for you in teaching, if you will keep our ac- 
counts, and read sermons to us on Sundays, we 
shall be glad to have you among us. Will you 

O. With all my heart, sir. 

Mr. B. Who comes here? 

Philip. I am a soldier, sir; will you have me ? 

Mr. B, We are peaceable people, and I hope 
we shall not be^ obliged to fight We will learn 
to defend ourselves, if we have occasion. 

Robert. I am a gentleman, sir. 

Mr. B. A gentleman! And what good can 
you do to us? 

R. I mean to amuse myself. 

Mr. B. "Do you expect that we should pay for 
your amusement? ' 

R. I expect to shoot game enough for iny 
own eating ; you can give m^ a little bread and 
a few vegetables ; and the barber shall be my 
servant. 

Mr. B. The barber is miich obliged to you. 
Pray, sir, why should we do all this for you ? 

R. Why, sir, that you may have the credit 
of saying, that you have one gentleman at 
.east in,your colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha ! A fine gentleman truly. 
Sir, when we desire the honoux of your compa- 
ny we will tend for you. 

Evenings at Home. 



^ 
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tlie same sound, but dilSerently spelled, dnJ ^y 
different meaning/ 

Wrieht — a worker in wood. The carpeix ter 
is sometimes called a housewright.. Wh«&A 
Wright, ^pwright, millwright — the makers of 
wheels, of ships, and of mil}s. 

Riffkt-^noi wrong. 

T^te — to use a pen. 

Rite — a religious ceremony. The baptism of 
infants is a rUe, 

Able handS'-^men able to work. 

'\ . . . 
THE PATIENT BOY. 

There was ft journeyman , bricklayer in this 
town, a good workman, but a very drunken 
idle fellow ; he spent at the dram shop almost 
all he earned, and left, his wife and children to 
take care of themselves ; to get food and clothes 
as they could. 

They might all have starred, but for the 
eldest son, whom his father had brought up to 
help him at his work ;' and who was so indus- », 
trious and attentive, that being now at the age .. 
of thirteen or fourteen, he was able to earn 
pretty ^ood wages, every penny of which, that 
he could keep out of his father's bands, he 
brought to his mother. 

When the brute of a father came home drunk, 

cursing and swearing, and in such an ill humour 

that his mother, and the rest of the children, 

dursi not come near him for fear of a beating, 

ibis good lad (Tom waahis iianwiV^^^^ ^^^*^ 
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t€|him, to pacify him, and get him quietly to 
bed. His mother looked upon Tom as the sup- 
port of the family, and loved him dearly. 

It happened one day, Tom in climhing up ahigh 
ladder, with a load of mortar on his head, miss- 
ed his hold, and fell down to the bottom, oh a 
heap of bricks and rubbish.^ The by-standers 
n^n up to him, and found him all bloody, with 
his leg broken, and bent quite under him. 
They raised him up and sprinkled water in his 
face to recover him, for he had fainted. 

As soon as he could speak, looking rouhdi 
he died with a faint voice, " Oh» what will be- 
come of my poor mother 1" He was carried 
home ; and a surgeon set the broken bone. 
His mother stood by in the greatest distress. 
"Don't cry, mother," said he, "I shall get well 
again in time.^' Not a word more, or a groan, 
was heard while the operation lasted. Tom 
was obliged to lie in his bed many weeksr'to 
walk upon crutches for several more, and he 
often wanted many comfortable things which 
the rich enjoy, but he did not complain. — He 
was very thankful when he got upon his legs 
again, and went to work once more. 

Children who make a great noise when they 
/tre forced to have a^ooth drawn, or when they 
have a splinter or a thorn taken out with a 
needle, will do well to remember poor Tom. 

Evenings at Home. 
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called the Cohnists. Colonists are the peo(> jr^ 
who go to live together in a new countryi ]V^>, 
Barlow was the founder of the colony. Four^d^ 
er isa begiiiner. Profession is a man's bu^/' 
ness or trade. ^ . 

THE COLONISTS. 

"Come," said Mr.riarlow,to his boys, "I have 
a new play for you. I will be the founder of a 
colony, and you shalf be people of different , 
tirades and profesmons, comii^g to offer your- 
selves to go with me — ^What are you, Arthur ?" 

A. 1 am a farmer, sir. 

Mr. B, Very well ! Farming is the chief 
thing we have to depend upon. The farmer 
puts the seed into the earth, and takes care of it 
when it is grown to the ripe t^orn ; without the 
farmer we should have no bread. But you must 
work very hard ; there will be trees to cutdo¥m. 
and roots to drag, and a great deal of labour. 

A. I shall be ready to do my part. . 

Mr. B. Well, then, 1 shall talTe you willingly, 
and as many more such good fellows us vpu can 
find. We shi^U have land enough ; d^| you 
may fall to work as soon as you please. Now 
for the next. 

Beverly. I am a miller, sir., 

Mr. B. A very useful trade ! our com must 
be ground, or it will do us little good, but what 
must we do for a mill, my friend ? 

B. I suppose w<) must make one. 

Mr. B. Then we must take a mill vyright 
with us, and carry mill stones. Who is next I 
Charles. I am a carpenter, sii. 
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pay for food and clothes, and other necessaries 
for you all. 

Sally. But why is not papa as rich ^s Mr. 
Pemberton? 

Mrs, M. Mr. Pemberton had a large fortune 
left to him by his father ; but all the money your 
papa has, he gains 'by his own industry. 

SMy. But why should not papa be as rich 
as any body else ? 2 am suie he deserves it as 
well. 

Mrs. M. Do you not think that there are a 
great many people poorer than your papa, who 
are quite as good ? 

Sally. Are there? / 

Mrs. M. Yes, to be sUre. Don't you know 
what a number of poor people there are, all 
round us, who have very few of the comforts we 
enjoy t What do ypw think of Jones the la- 
bourer ! I believe you never saw him idle in 
your life.^ 

SaUy. No ; be is gone to work long before I am 
up, and he does not return till almost bed-time, 
unless it be for his dinner. 

Mrs. M. Well ; how do you think his wife and 
children, live ? Should you like that we should 
change places with them ? 

Sculy. Oh, no I they are so dirty and ragged. 

Mrs. M. They are indeed poor creatures, but 
I am afraid they sujQTer worse evils than that. 

Sally* What, mamma ? 

Mrs. M, Why, I am afraid they do not often 
get as much victuals to eat as they want. And 
then in winter they, must be half froxe^ fere n?«»x 
of£re, and warm clothes. How ^o ^wx ^^x«^ 
you could bear all thi» 1 ^ 

11 
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mending, I hope, for we mtist not mind ^nreatr^ 
ing patched clothes i^hile weworkinthe woodi^. 
^ y 6r. I am not, sir. 

Mr* B. Then I engage yon, too. 

Henrif, I am a silversmith, sir. - 

Mr. B, Then, my friend, you cannot go to a 
worse place than a new colony tp set up your 
trade in. 

H. But I understand clock and watch making 
too. 

Mr. B. We shall want to know how time 
goes, hut we cannot afford to employ you. At 
present, you had hetter stay where you are. 

Jasper. I am a harher, and hair dresser. 

Mr. B. What can we do with you? If you 
will Bhave our men's rough heards once. a week, 
and crop their hairs once a quarter, and he con' 
tent to help the carpenter the r^t of the, time, 
we will take you. But you will hare no la- 
dies to curl, or gentlemen to powder, I assure 
you. 

Lewis. I am a doctor. 

Mr. B. Then, sir, you are very w;elcome; we 
shall some of us he sick, and we are likely to 
get cuts, and bruises, and broken bondk You 
will be very useful. We shall take you with 
pleasure. 

Maurice. I am a lawyer, sir. 

Mr. B. Sir, your most obedient servant. 
When we are rich enough ,to go to law, we will 
let you know. 

Oliver. I am a schoolmaster. 

Mr. B. That is a very respectable profes- 
a^ion : as soon ^s our children aie o\d etvoxk^^ vi^ 
^Aa/J be ghd of your iiervices. TYiougVv ^^ «t^ 
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hard working men, we do not mean to be igno- 
rant ; every one among us shall be taught read- 
ing and writing. Until we have employment 
for you in teaching, if you will keiep our ac- 
counts, and read sermons to us on Sundays, we 
shall be glad to have you among us. Will you 

go? 

O. With all my heart, sir. 

JMr. B. Who comes here? 

Philip. I am a soldier, sir; will you have me ? 

Mr, B, We are peaceable people, and I hope 
we shall not be, obliged to fight We will learn 
to defend ourselves, if we have occasion. 

Robert I am a gentleman, sir. 

Mr. B. A gentleman ! And what good can 
you do to us? 

R. I mean to amuse myself. 

Mr. B. Do you expect tfiat we should pay for 
your amusement? ' 

R. I expect to shoot game enough for ipv 
own eating ; you can give me a little bread and 
a few vegetables ; and the barber shall be my 
servant. 

Mr. B, The barber is mtich obliged to you. 
Pray, sir, why should we do all this for you ? 

R. Why, sir, that you may have the credit 
of saying, that you have one gentleman at 
.east in>your colony. ' 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha ! A fine gentleman truly. 
Sir, when we desire the honoux of your compa- 
ny we will send for you. 

Evenings at Home. 
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Uie same sound, bat differently spelled, tmd d£ 
different meaning/ 

Wriffht — a worker in wood. The carpente^> 
is sometimes called a housewright.. Wheels, 
wrightt udpwright, noiillwriffht — the makers o^ 
wheels, oi ships, and of mil}s. 

Right-— not wrong. 

Write — to use a pen. 

Rite-^ religious ceremony. The baptism of 
infants is a rite. 

Able hands'-^men able to work. 

THE PATIENT BOY. 

There was d journeyman , bricklayer in this 
town, a good workman, but a very drunken 
idle fellow ; he spent at the dram shop almost 
all he earned, and left, his wife and children to 
take care of themselves ; to get food and clothes 
as they could. 

They might all have starred, but for the 
eldest son, whom his father had brought up to 
help him at his work ; and who was so indus- 
trious and attentive, that being now at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen, he was able to earn 
pretty ^od wages, every penny of which, that 
he could keep oat of his father's bands, he 
'^ brought to his mother. 

When the brute of a father^came home drunk, 
cursing and swearing, and in such an ill humour 
that his mother, and the rest of the children, 
durst not come near him for fear of a heating, 
this good lad (Tom was his name) ^^ept close 
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ta4am, to pacify him, and get him qiiietly to 
bed. His mother looked npon Tom as the sup- 
port of the family, and loved him dearly. 

It happened one day, Tom in climbing up ahigh 
ladder, with a load of mortar on his head, miss- 
ed his hold, and fell down to the bottom, on a 
heap of bricks and rubbish.^ The by-standers 
ran up to him, and found Mm all bloody, with 
his leg broken, and bent quite under him. 
They raised him up and sprinkled water in his 
face to recover him, for he had fainted. 

As soon as he could speak, looking routid» 
he cried with a faint voice, " Oh, what will be- 
come of my poor mother ?" He was carried 
home ; and a surgeon set the broken bone^ 
His mother stood by in the greatest distress. 
"Don't cry, mother," said he, "I shall get well 
again in time.^* Not a word more, or a groan, 
was heard while the operation lasted. Tom 
was obliged to lie in his bed many weeks, •'to 
walk upon crutches for several more^ and he 
often wanted many comfortable things which 
the rich enjoy, but he did not complain. — He 
was very thankful when he got upon his legs 
again, and went to work once more. 

Children who make a great noise when they 
/tre forced to have a^ooth drawn, or when they 
have a splinter or a thorn taken out with a 
needle, will do well to remember poor Tom. 

Evenings at Home. 
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DIFFERENT STATIONS IN LIFE. 

Little Sally Mean well had been one day tB pay 
an afternoon's visit to Miss Harriet, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Pemberton. The evening proving 
rainy, ishe was sent home in Mr. Pemberton*s 
coach ; and on her return, the following con- 
versation passed between her and her mother! 

Mrs, Meanwell. Well, my dear, I hope you 
have had a pleasant visit 

Sally. Oh yes, mamma, very pleasant : you 
cannot think what a great many fine thinjgs I 
have seen. And then, it is so charming to ride 
in a coach. 

Mrs. M. I suppose Miss Harriet showed you 
all her playthings. 

Sally. Oh yes, such fine lai^e dolls, so smart- 
ly dressed, as I never saw in my life before. 
Then she has a baby house, and all sorts of fur- 
niture in it. And she showed me all her fine 
clothes for the next ball ; there's a white frock 
all full of spangles and pink ribbons ; you can't 
think how beautiful it looks. 

Mrs. M. And what did you admire most, of* 
all these fine things? 

Sally. I don't know, I admired them all ; and 
I think I liked riding in the coach better than all 
the rest Why don't we keep a coach, mamma ? 
and why have not I such fine clbthes as Miss 
Harriet ? 

Mrs. M. Because we cannot afiford it, my dear; 
your papa is not so rich by a great deal, as Mr. 
Pemberton ; and if we were to lay out our mo- 
ney upon such things, we should not be able to 
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pay for food and clothes, and- other necessaries 
for you all. 

Sally. But why is not papa as rich ^as Mr. 
Pemberton? 

Mrs. M, Mr. Pemberton had a large fortune 
left to him by his father ; but all the money your 
papa has, he gains 'by his own industry. 

SMy. But why should not papa be as rich 
as any body else ? I am suie he deserves it as 
well. 

Mrs. M. Do you not think that there are a 
great many people poorer than your papa, who 
are quite as good ? 

Sally. Are there ? / 

Mrs. M. Yes, to be silre. Don't you know 
what a number of poor people there are, all 
round us, who have very few of the comforts we 
enjoy t What do ypw think of Jones the la- 
bourer ? I believe you never saw hiim idle in 
your life.' 

SaUy. No ; ^e is gone to work long before I am 
up, and he does not return till almost bed-time, 
unless it be for his dinner. 

Mrs. M. Well ; how do you think his wife and 
children live ? Should you like that we should 
change places with them ? 

S(uly. Oh, no I they are so dirty and ragged. 

Mrs. M. They are indeed poor creatures, but 
I am afraid they suffer worse evils than that. 

Stilly. What, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. Why, I am afraid they do not often 
get as much victuals to eat as they want. And 
then in winter they, must be half frozen for want 
of fire, and warm clothes. How do you think 
you could bear all this ? 

11 
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Solly. Indeed I don't know. But f have seen 
Jones's wife carry great brown loaves into the 
house; and. I remember once eating some 
brown bread and milk, an4 I thought it very 
good. \ 

Mrs, M, I believe you would not much like^it 
constantly ; besides, Jones's children can hardly 
get enough of that. But you seem to know al- 
most as little of the poor as the youhff French 
princess did. - ; * 

Sally. What was that, mamma ? 

Mrs, M. There was one year so little food iffT^ 
France, that numbers of poor people were starv- 
ed to death. This was mentioned liefore the 
king's daughters. " Dear me," said one of the 
young princesses, " how silly that was ; why, 
rather than be starved, I would eat bread and 
cheese." She was then told that the gieatesi 
part of the people in France, scarcely ever eat 
any thing better than black bread all their lives ; < 
and that many would there think themselves 
very happy to get enough of that. The younr 
princess was sorry for this; and she parted 
with some of her fine things, that she might 
help the poor. 

Sally. I hope there is nobody starved in our 
country. ' -^ '. 

Mrs. M. I hope not ; if /iny cannot work for a 
living,^ it is our duly to assist them. 

Sdily. Do you think it was wrong for Miss 
Harriet to have all those fine things 7 The mo- 
ney which they cost might have r^eiieved many 
poor people. 

Jfrs. M. J^Iiss HaxTiel Wamoxkfi^ «i<iw^li to 
he charitahlo ta the poor^wid Vom^tj^^V^x'sA^ 7^' 
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hi such things as she likes. Might not the chil- 
dren of Mr. White, the baker, and Mr. Shape, . 
-the tailor, ask if little Sally Meanwell should be 
indulged in her pleaisures ? Are you not better 
dressed than they are, and is not youf baby 
house better furnished than J;h§irs ? 

Sally. Why, I believe so ; I reniember Polly 
White was very glad of one of my old dolls, and 
Nancy Shape cried for such a si^sh as mine, but 
her mother would not let her have one. 

Jtfr^. M.Then you see, my dear, that there 
are many, who have fewer things to be thankful 
for than you have. Every thing ought to suit 
the station in which we live, or are likely to ^ye. 
Your papa and I are willing to lay out^iut^ of 
our money for the pleasure of our children; but 

« it would be wrong in us to lay out so much, that 
we should not leave enough to pay for your 
education, and some other necessary articles. 

v^ Besides^ you would not be happier if you had 
« coach to ride in, and were better dressed than 
you are now, 

fi^tftZZy. Why, Inamma ? 

Mrs, M. Because the more of such things that 
we have, the more we want. Which, think you, 
enjoys most a ride in a coach, you, or Miss Har- 
riet ? 

iS^aZZy. I suppose I do. ' 

Mrs. M. But if you were bVth told, you shquld 

' never ride in a coach again, which would think 

it the greatest hardship ? You could walk, you 

\. .know, as you have always done before ; but she 

S^^^ould rather Itsfy at home, I belie ve^t.l\«a.«iL^<N^«. 

iftpjrse//' to the cold wind, aiiA \x>a^^ ^^Sao^Na-'^ 

^^■imt and dttU 
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Sally, I believe so too ; and now, mamma, I 80je 
tl^at all you have told me is very lijiht. 

Mrs. MeanwelL Well, my child, §i9ke your- 
self contented and cheerful i|^ ppur station, 
which ypu see is so much happier tfian that of 
many children^ So now we will talk no more 
on this subject. 

EvElriNos AT Home. 



n&ni 
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SUNDAY MORNING. 

wa9 Sunday morning. All the b^lls i^ere 
Lg for church, and the streets w^re filled 
people, moving in all directions. . Here, 
numbers of well dressed persons, and a^ long 
train of charity children^ were thronging in, at 
the wide doors of a handsome church ; there, a 
number, equally gay in dress, were entering an 
elegant meeting house. A Roman Catholic con- 
gregation was turning into their c^iapel ; e^ery 
one crossing himself, with a finger dipped in 
holy water, as he went in. 

The opposite side of the street was covered 
with Quakers, distinguished by their plain and 
neat attire, who walked without ceremony into 
a room, as plain as themselves, and took their 
Beats, the men on one side, the women on the 
other, in silence. A spacious building was filled 
with an overflowing crowd of Methodists, while 
a siiiaU society of Baptists assembled in the 
neighbourhood. 
Presently the services "be^xv. ^>Q»TQk^ ol >\ve. 
churches resounded wit\ili\ie ao\cavw ot^^xv^^cA 
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Ihe murmuring of voices fallowing the minister 
in prayer ; ffi others a single voice was heard ; 
and in the quiet assembly of the Quakers, not a 
sound was uttered. 

Mr. Ambrose led his son Edwin round these 
assemblies ; he observed them all with great at- 
4pntion ; but he #d not so much as whisper lest 
lie should interrupt any one. When he was 
alone with his father, ** Why," said Edwin, " do 
not all people agree to go to fhe same place, and 
to worship God in the same way ?" 

"And why should they agree ?" replied his 
father. " Do you not see fhat people dijQTer in a 
hundred o^er things ? Do they all dress alike» 
and eat and drink alike, and k^ep the MTie * 
hours, and use the ^ame diversions ?" ?^ ' 

*' In those things they have a right to do as 
tfiey please," said Edwin. 

" They have a right too," answered liis fa- 
ther, " to worship God as they please. It is 
their own business, and concerns non^ but 
themselves." 

" But has not God or^lcred particular ways of 
worshipping him V ' 

" He has directed the mind and spirit, with 
which he is to be worshipped, but not the man- 
ner. Thatis left for every one to choose. All 
these people like their own way best." 

The several congregations now began to be 
dismissed, and the streets were again overspread 
with persons going to their own homes. It 
0hanced that a poor man fell down in the street 
in a fit of apoplexy, and lay for dead v ^is» ^fe 
anJ children stood to\iy\^ \v\v«v^ c\Y^xn% «».^^^* 
mentiDg in the bittexest ^\^U^*^. 
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Th6 beholders immediately flocked round, 
and with looks and expressions of compassion, 
gave their help. A Churchman raised the man 
from the ground, by lifting him under the arms, 
while a Presbyterian held his head, and wiped 
his face with his handkerchief. A Roman Ca- 
tholic lady took out her smelling bottle, and aj^ 
plied it to his nose. A Methodist ran for a doc- 
tor. A Quaker supported, and coni:forted ^ 
woman ; and a Baptist took care of the childreii. 

Edwin, and his father, looked on. ^^ Here,*' 
said Mr. Ambrose, "t« a thing in which mankind 
are made to agree." 

Etemnos 4T HoiiB^ 

WALKING THE STREETS. 

Hate you ever walked through, the crowded 
streets of a great city ? What numbers of peo* 
pie pouring from opposite quarters. You 
would imagine it impossible for them to get 
through ; yet all pass on their way without 
stop. 

Were each man to proceed exactly in the line 
in which he set out, he could not advance many 
steps without encountering another, full in hk 
face. They would strike against each other, fall 
back, push forward again, block up the way for 
themselves, and those after them^ and throw the 
whole street iiito confusion. 

All this is avoided by every man*s yielding a 
little, 

Ipstead of advancing square, stiff, dnd with 
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arms studk.^ut, every one who knows how to 
walk the streets, glides along, his arm close, his 
track gently winding, leaying now a few inches 
on this side, now on that, so as to pass, and be 
passed, without touching. 

He neither goes much faster, nor slower, than 
tlipse in the same direction. . If any accidental 
stop arises from a carriage crossing, a cask roll- 
edf OT, the like, instead df rushing into the bustle, 
he checks his pace, and waits till it is over. 

lake this, is the march of life. . In our jiro- 
gress through the world, a thousand things stand 
«a our way. Some people meet us ; some stand 
before jis;; and others follow close upon our 
heek.' , We ought to consider that the road is as 
free for one, as for another, and therefore we 
have no right to expect that persons should go 
out of their way to let us pass, any more than 
we out of ours. It is our business to move on 
steadily and quietly, doing every thing in our 
power to make the journey of life easy to others 
as well as to ourselves. 

Evenings at Home. 



SPRING. 

Come, let us go forth into the fields : let us 
see how the flowers spring ; let us listen to the 
singing of the birds ; and sport upon the new 
grass. The winter is over and gone ; the buds 
come out upon the trees : the blossoms of the 
peach and nectarine are seen ; and the green 
leaves sprout. 
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The young animals of every kmd afre. spott- 
ing about, they feel themselves happy, they are 
glad to be alive ; they thank Him that has made 
them alive. Tkey may thank Him in their v 
hearis, but we can thank Him with our tongues; 
therefore, we ought to praise Him more. 

The birds can' warble, and the young lamhs 
can bleat ; but we can open our lips in His 
praise ; we can speak of all His goodness. 
Therefore, we will thank Him for ourselves, and 
we will thank Him /or those that cannot speak. 

Trees that blossom, and little lambs that skip 
about, if you could, ymi would say how good H& 
is ; but you are dumb, we will say it for you. 

Mrs. Bar9AULD 



GOD'S WORKS. 

1. God made the sun, and gave him light ; 
He made the moon to shine by night ; . 
He placed the brilliant stars on high, 
And leads them through the midnight sky.* 

• 

2. He made the earth in order stand, 

He made the ocean and the land ; ^^ 

He made the hills their places know, 
And gentle rivers round them flow. 

3. He made the forest, and sustains 

The grass that clothes the fields and plains ; 

He sends from heaven \\\e avxmwv^T ^Wuct^, 

And makes the meadows "biw^xlVwYv^^^et^^ 
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4- He made the living things, with care 
He feeds the wanderers of the air ; 
He gave the beasts their dens and caves; 
And fish their dwelling in the waves. 

5. He called all beings into birth 
That crowd the ocean, air, and earth ; 
And all in heaven and earUi, proclaim 
The glory of his holy fiame. 



GOD IS OUR FATHER. 

The mother loveth her little child ; she bring** 
eth it up in her arms ; she nourishes its body 
with food; she feedethits mind with knowledge; 
if it is sick she nurseth it with tender love ; she 
viratcheth over it when it is asleep ; she forget* 
tetfa it not for a moment ; she rejolceth daily 
in, its growth. « 

But who is die parent of the mother ? Who 
hoarisheth her with good things, and watcheth 
'over her with tender love, and rcmembereth 
her every moment? Whose arms are about 
her to guard her from harm ? And if she is sick, 
who shall heal her ? 

i^lJpGrod is the parent of the mother ; He is the 
parent of all, for He creaied all. All the men 
and all the women, who are alive in the wide 
world, are His children ; He loveth all, and is 
good to all. 

Mrs. Barbauld. 
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XXPLANATIONS. 

Create, To make. 
Creator. The maker. 
Creature. The thing made. 



GOD OUR BENEFACTOR. 

1. God warmed with life our mortal part^^ 
He made tne blood flow round our hearts* 
He made our pulse beat calm and still, 
Our limbs move lightly at our will. 

2. He made the eye that gazes round ; 
The ear, alive to every sound ; 

The tongue, to make our wishes known ; 
The soul, an image of his own. 

3. ViSth shelte'^g clothes our limbs he drest, 
He gives our weary eyelids rest ; ; ^ 
Health to our frame his power imparts, 
And food and gladness to our hearts. 

4. In early youth he made us know 

' The way in which our feet should go ; 
He gave us precepts; plain and few. 
For all the good deeds we must do. ^ 

6. Our way to heaven his hand prepares, 
He gave our bibles, hymns, and prayers ; 
He gave the parents and kind friends 
On whom our youthful heart depends. 

6. A thousand joys out God\va,\k ^vctk. 
Our peace on earth, our VkO^ea oi^ewcti\ 
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And all our souls shMl join to laise 
An offering of immortal praise. 



HYMN. 

Come, and I will show you what is beautiful. 
It-is a rose fully blown. ' See how she sits upon 
her mossy stem, like the queen of all the flowers ! 
Her leaves glow like fire ; the air is filled with 
her sweet odour ^ she is the delight of every 
eye. s 

She is beautiful, but there is a fairer than she. 
He that made the rose, is more* beautiful than 
the rose : He is all lovely : Jjf.e is the delight of 
every heart. , * 

I will show you what is strong. ' The lion is 
strong. When he raiseth himself from his ZatV, 
when he shaketh his mane, when the . voice of 
his roaring is heard, the cattle of the field fly, 
and the wild beasts of the desert liide them- 
selves, for he is very terrible. 

The lion is strong, but He that made the lion 
is stronger than he i His anger is terrible : He 
could make us die in a moment, and no ' one 
could save us from His han4. 
^I will show you what is glorious. The sun 
is glorious. When he shineth in the clear sky, 
and is seen all over the earth, he is the most glo- , 
rious object the eye can behold. 

The sun is glorious, but-He that made the sun 
is more glorious than he. The eye beholdeth 
Him not, for His brightness Va tsiq^^ ^^jcltXxwI^ 
t&m we could bear. He ftee\^ Vcw ^ ^^^^ 
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places, by night as well as by day ; and the 
light of His countenance is over all His works. 

Who is this great name, and what is he called, 
that my lips may praise him ? 

This great name is God. He made all things, 
but He is himself more excellent than they. 
They are beautiful, but He is beauty ; they are 
strong, but He is strength ; they are perfect^ 
but He is perfection. 

Miuu Barbauld* 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Lair* The bed of a wild beast. 

Perfect, Finished. That to which nothing 
can be added as an improvement, is perfect. 
God is perfect ; aijd things which He has made, 
which n«f created being can naake better, are 
perfect. People say of others, who are wellac* 
quainted with a subject, *' they understand it 
perfectly.*^ This is not correct. Very few 
things can be known perfectly ; more and more 
may be lekmed every day,* even by those wha 
know a great deal upon any subject 

Excellent To excel is to surpass— -to be 
better or greater. A. man has tnore strength 
than a child. The man excels the child id 
strength. You understand why God is more 
excellent than all which he has made. 



GOD ALWAYS SEES ME. 

/. Higb in the heaven lie dweWa ^otv^^ 
Ajtd ^oriouB light gwrounds\i\atooT»% 
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No night is there, his piercing eye 
Looks through the darjiness of the sky. 

2. Before the tongue the mind declares, 
He knows our thoughts, designs, and oares ; 
In daily toil and erening rest 
He sees the secrets of our breast. * 

2. He sees his sufiering children weep, 
Far in the desert pnd the deep ; 
He gives them strength, when hope departs. 
And heals the sorrows of their hearts. 

4. He keeps the book of life ; and there 
Writes every wish and every prayer ; 
There keeps our crimes and follies past, 
To rise in judgment at the last. 



NIGHT. 

The glorious sun is set in the west ; the night 
dews fall ; and the air which was sultry becomes 
cool. 

The flowers fold up their coloured leaves j 
and hang their heads on the slender stalk. 

The chickens are gathered under the hen, and 
are at rest ; the hen herself is at rest also. 

The little birds have ceased their warbling ; 
they are asleep on the boughs, each one with 
his head behind his wing. 

There is no murmur of bees romid 1\\^ \sS«^\ 
they hare done their woxk w\^ V\e f\os» Va ^«^ 
WBxen cells. There is no boxhx^ oi ^ \s5s«&iK^ 
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of voices,^ or of children at play, or the trattip- 
. ling of husy feet, and of people hurrying to and 
fro. , 

' The smith's hammer is not heard upon the 
anvil ; nor the harsh saw of the carpenter. AH 
men are stretched on their quiet beds, and the 
child sleeps upon the breast of its mother. 

Darkness is spread over the skies, and dark- 
ness is upon tl^e ground ; e^ery eye is shut, and 
every hand is still. Who taketh care of all peo 
pie, when they are sunk in sleep ? 

There is an eye that never sleepeth. When 
there is no light of the 'sun, nor of the moon ; 
when there is no lamp in the house, nor any lit- 
tle star twinkling through the thick clouds ; 
that eye seeth in all places, and watbheth over 
all the families of the earth. ^ ' 

That eye that sleepeth not is God's. ;He 
made sleep to refresh us when we are weary j 
' He made night, that we might sleep in quiet 
Labourers spent with toil, and young children, 
and every little 'insect, sleep quietly, for God 
watcheth over you. 

When the darkness has passed away, and the 
beams of the morning sun • strike through your 
eyelids, begin the day with praising God, who 
hath taken care of you through the night. 

Flowers, when you open again, spread your 
leaves, aiid smell sweet to His praise. Bird^, 
when you wake, warble your thanks among&t 
the green boughs. Let His praise be in our 
hearts, when we lie down ; let His praise be on 
our lips when we awake. 
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DUTIES. 



1. Next to the Go3, who reigns above, 
I'll give my parents all my love ; 

I owe them thanks for favours done, 
But I have hardly rendered one.^ 

2. My brother's welfare too shall be 
As priecious as my own to iq^ ; 
^d sisters shall not fail to share 
My warm affection and my care. 

3. I'll mourn if I have done or sdid 
An insult to the hoary head ; 

And words of kindness to the young 
Shall flow, like music, from my tongue. 

4. Ifothers wrong me and condemn, 
I'll never do the same to them ; 

I'll not be angry nor complain. 
For Jesus answered not again* 

5. My rising passtoni^all not last, 
I'll bear no malice for the past ; 

I'll pardon them, and pray to heaven j ' 
That I may likewise be forgiven. 

6. Kwordsi or actions, light and vain, 
Have given to others needless pain, ^ 
ril ask them, ere the set of sun, 

To pardon what my hands have done. 

7. Whene'er I me$t tlie wxelcVv^^'^o^'t^ 
/ will not drive them fTom lYve ^oox \ 
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For God will bless the hand that tries 
To wipe the sorrow from their eyes. 

8. If I di^ny them clothdB and bread. 
And where to lay their weary head ; 
When the Jast trumpet calls the blest, 
I shall not enter into rest. 

9. I'll shun the common faults of youth, 
I'll keep my word and speak the truth ; 
For God, with never-sleeping view. 
Sees and reiyiembers all I do. 

' 10. I know I never can conceal 
The lying lips or hand? that steal ; 
I'll rather all I have resign 
Than touch or take what is not mine. 

11. I'll never torture things that live, 
Nor take the life I cannot give ; 

The meanest things that breathe the air 
Enjoy my heavenly Father's care. 

12. My tongue shall Wi^isper peace around, . 
My hands in holy works abound ; 

My looks serene and free frojn art 
Shall show the mildness of my heart. 

• ' ■'■ 'J 

13. For looks and trifling deeds declare 
The feelings that we cherish there ; 
And every one hath power to do 
Some act to bless and injure too. 

14. The cup of water kVnAly ^^«a 
Is treasured in the books o^Yiewwvv 
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The well-used talent, thou^ but one, 
May gain the happy word ** well done." 



L 



NOON. 



)oME, l^t US go intp the thick shade, for it is 
noon, and the summer s^in beats upon our heads. 
God made the warm sun, and the cool shade. 
All thijigs which we see, are His work. 

Can we^raise our voices to the high heliven ? 
Can we makevHim hear who is above the stars ? 
Yes ; for He heareth us when we only whisper ; 
when we breathe out words softly, with ti low 
voice. He that fiUeth the heavens is here also. 

May we that are so young, sp«ak to Him that 
always was ? We that are but lately made al^ve, 
should not forget Him that hath made us. We 
should sing praises^ to Him, who hath taught us 
to speak, and hath opened our dumb -lips. 

When we could not think of Hila, He thought 
of us ; He fashioned our tender limbs, and, 
caused them to grow ; He maketh us strong and 
active. 

The buds spread into leaves^ and the blos- 
soms swell to fruit ; but they know not how 
th^ grow, nor who causeth them to spring up 
irom the bosom of the earth. They smell sweet, 
they look beautiful, but they are quite silent. 
•The plants and trees are made to give fruit to 
man ; but man is m^de to praise God who made . 
him. 

We love to praise Him, \i%c^\\afe "^^Vs^^^ v^ 
Atesar UB ; we thank him £ot \\fe,\>esc»»s» >^ ^'^^ 
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pleasant thing to be alive. We love God ; we 
ove all beings ; they are the^ creatures of God. 
We cannot do good to all, as God can ; but 
^e can rejoice that there is a God to do them 
food. 

Mrs. Barbaxjld. 
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THE REWARDS OF GOODNESS. 

1.^ If I do right, my weery head - 
Shall find rest upon my bed ; 
Freely opening every plan 
To the eyes, of God and man. 

2. Days in joy shall then be past, 
Each one happier tiian the last ; 
And every year that hurries by 
Find me well prepared to die. 

3. Fears for me shall then de|part 
From my parents' anxious heart ; 
While my conduct just and right 
Fills them with serene delight 

4. Then my heart shall rest in love 
Pure as that which reigns above ; 
As the standing waters bear 
Heaven's blue light reflected there. 

5. God in heaven with smiles will view 
Al] I think and all I do ; ! 
And when Jesus w^ikes the dea^d, V 

If Is right hand shall cr ewn my \x«aA. \ 



\ 
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SOCIETY. 

Th£ father, the mother, and the childreti, 
make a family ; if the family require it, there 
are servants to help do the work; all these dwell 
in one house^; they rieep beneath one roof; they 
eat of the same, bread ; they are very closely 
united, and are clearer to each other than any 
strangers. If one is sick, they mourn together ; 
and if one is happy, they rejoice together. 

Many houses are built together, many feimi- 
lies live near one another ; they meet in plea- 
sant walks, and to buy and sell, and they gather 
together to worship the great God, in compa- 
nies. If one is poor, his neighbour helpeth him ; 
if he is afflicted, }ie comforteth him. 

Where there are a few houses, it is a village. 
If there be many houses, it is a town or city, 
and is governed b3ra magistrate. 
^ Many towns, and a large country, make a 
state, or kingdom ;.in it are mountains and ri- 
vers, and it is washed by seas, and joined by 
other countries. The people who live in the 
same state, are countrymen; they speak the 
same language, and have the same rulers. 

Many kingdams,^And countries full of peo- 
ple, and continejUs, and islands j make up the 
world. The people are not all of one colour ; 
and some countries are much hotter than others. 
Some men are black with the hot sun ; others 
cov^ themselves with furs against the sharp cold. 

^.Ali are God's family ; He knoweth every one 
qf them ; they pray to him in different langua- 
giS8, but He understands V\ieta. t^\ ^^\nssw.^^ 
them alJ, and taketh caxe oS «i5\. _ 
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EXPLANATIONB. 

Magistrate. A person appointed toj^for* 
laws. Children know what is meai|MKws, i 
rtiies. They have laws at schoolJP^s a la 
in some schools to begin at nine o^ clock. A 
the people ii^the state, or city, have laws. 
is a law, that one man shall not take anoth 
man's money. The laws of the people a 

{)rinled in books : some people break thei 
aws ; then they are called before a magistrate 
he onderstands the laws, and knows how mu< 
he who breaks them ought to be punished. Tl 
magistrate tells what shall be done to the ofle 
der or law breaker ; and it must be done as 1 
says. This is to enforce the law. 

The governor of the state is a magistrate. 
The mayor of the city is a magistrate. 
Continents. Very large portions of land bu 
rounded by WBter. 

Islands. Smaller portions of land surroun 
cd by water. 



PUNISHMENT OF SIN. 

1. If I do wrong, my troubled breas^t 
, Shall vainly seek the bed of rest ; 

Peace will from my pillow fly, 
Sleep will shun my weary eye. 

2. Angry foes will then proclaim 
All my folly and my shame ; 

And friends, who onccmyloye-^wlo^^ 
ij^Paesme with a stranger's look. 



I 
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3. Fast my burning tears will flow ; 
Wearily my days will go ; 

And with cold and shuddering gloom 
I shall see the opening tomb. 

4. Parents will with bitter pain 
See their labour spen^ in vain ; 

Will mourn the child they cannot save, 
And seek shelter in the grave. 

5. When the arm of death destroys 
All my false and fatal joys, 

In that hodr of deep despair, 
God will not regard my prayer. 

6. I shall see the blest afar 
Radiant as the morning ^tar. 
While with aching steps I go 
To the darker realms of wo. 



ftf*$ 



HYMN. , 

Come, let us walk 9f>i'oad ; let us talk of the 
srorksofGod. Loqj^at the flowers that cover 
the fields. The hand of man hath not planted 
Lhem, nor the gardener digged a place for them 
ivith his spade. They spring up every where, and 
cover the face of the earth. 

Who causeth them to grow every where, 
md watereth them with soft rains, and cherish* 
eth them with dews I Who givetKtK€.tft.c,Q^sssw.'%»^ 
ind smells, and spreadelY^ owV \kvev5 .^vdl vtMyss^"^- 
enneares? 
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Hoir doth the rose draw its crimsonTfrom the 
^ dark brown earih, or the lily its shining white ? 

How can a small seed contain a plant ? How. 
doth every plant know its season when to put 
forth? 

When the spring comeththey shoot up. Every 
plant produce th its like ; a cherry stone will not 
produce grapes ; every one springeth from its 
proper seed. Who pireserveth them alive 
through the cold winter, when the snow is on 
the ground, and the sharp frost bites ? 

The trees arevUaked, withered, and bare ; they 
ar4^ like dry bones in winter ; in spring they are 
CQ^^^d with blossoms, and green leaves. These 
-a^a little portion of His wonders. They all 
speak of Him who has made them ; they all tell 
us He is very good. They wh(? know the most, 
will praise God the best ; but which of us can 
number hajif His works ? 

; * Mrs. Barbauld. 

explain ations. 
Transparent Admitting light Glass is trans- 
parent — ^water is transparent. Those substances 
which exclude, or keep out light, are opaque — 
wood and iron are opaqueil 
Preserve. To keep in safety. 
Verdure* Green leaves, or green grass. 
Portion, A part separated from the rest of a 
quantity. > 

Hym'f^r A song of praise. 
Tne righteous. Those who do right ; flie 
good, 
M^rtad. A number greater tVMieawXietiwxsiV 
ed. There are myriads of gt^tvaa oi «wv^, «^««i 
io a small qa&ntity. \ 
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THE SON OF GOD. 

The S^on of God who came fromheayen 

The erring world to save, 
Who says, " repenMnd be forgiven, 

And live beyond the grave ;" 

2. By actions holy and serene 
He won his FaUier^s love ; 

And though superior far to men, 
Was harmless as the dove. 

3. He raised the dying from the bed, 
He made the blind to see ; 

He made the tombs give up their dead. 
And set the prisoner free. 

4. From labouring hard td do the will 
Of God, he would not rest ; 

But friends and parents warmly stiU 
Were treasured in his breast. 

5. He knew that when his days were done 
His mother's joy wa^ past ; 

^ But gave her lo a faithful son 
Before he breathed his last 

6. They nailed him to the cross, and ther« 
Deep insult on him. threw. 

And yet '^ Forgive them'' was his prayer, 
" They know not what they do." 

7. No wonder darkness reigned around 
When such a heart grew cold \ 

, Ko wonder o'er the ^mU^ \gi:^\nA 
The angry 6atihq>xak.Q to\S»\* 



\ 
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HEAVEN. 

Ths rose i» sweet, bat it is surrounded with 
thorns ; the spring is pleasant, but it is soon 
past; the rainbow is glorious, but it vanisheth 
away ; life is good, but it is quickly swallowed 
up in death. 

There is a place of rest for the righteous ; in 
i that land there is light without any cloud, and 
flowers that never fade. Myriads of happy souls 
are there, dinging praises to God. 

This country is Heaven : it is the country of 
those that are good ; and nothing that is wicked 
must inhabit there. This earth is pleasant, for 
it is God*s earth, and it is filled with delightful 
things. 

But that country is better : there we shall not 
grieve any more, nor be^tick any more, nor do 
wrong any more. In that cduntry there are no 
quarrels* all Ibve one another with dear love. 

When our friends die, and are laid^nNlhe cold 
jground, we &ee them here no more ; but there 
we shall embrace them, and never be parted from 
them again. There we shall see all the good men 
whom we read of. 

There we shall see Jesus, who is gone before 
us to that happy place ; there we shall behold 
the glory of Uie high God. 

Mrs. Barbavlb. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 

The Lord our God is oile Lord. 

In him we live, and rnqve, and have our being. 
' Hie eyes of the Lord are in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? he 
that formed the eye, shall he not see ?' he that 
teacheth men knowledge, shall he not know ? 

The darknesft hideth not from thee ; but the 
night shineth as the* day : the darkness and the 
light are bothii]|ke to thee. 

God is love : and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. 

Live in peace, and the God of love and peace ^ 
shall be with you. 

Great is the Lord, and of great power. 

There is one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all. 

Fear God and give glory to him. 

God created man in his own image. 

(God created man's mind in some respects Hke 
himself — " God is a spirit," — that is, he is a 
mind.') y 

God saw every thing that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good. 

« JESUS CHRIST. 

Jesus Christ was the Son of God. He says of 
bimself, '' I am the way, the truth, and the Ufe." 
«« I am the light of the warlA: Yv« \\va\. SsJ^'"w- 
^ he shall not walk in darknes^) ^*^^ ^^2^ 
fe the light of iife,*' 
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The Bun gires light to our eyes, and shows to 
us whatever surrounds us. Jesus Christ gives 
light to our minds. — The light of the mind b 
knowledge — Christ has given us the hest know- 
ledge ; the knowledge of God's will ; the know- 
ledge of what we must do ip this life, and what 
we may expect in another. 

He has shown us, that ** God will render to 
every man according to his deeds;" which 
means, that God will make the good happy, and 
the had miserable. 



Let all the earth fear the LofA : let all the in- 
habitants of the earth stand in awe of him. 

Fear the Lord and serve him in truth, with 
all your heart, for consider how great things he 
hath done for you. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart 

Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits. 

I trust in the mercy of God for ever. 

Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts ; and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 

Thou Lord art good» and ready to forgive. 
As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them Uiat fear him. 

Honour thy father and thy mother. Children, 
obey your parents in all things : for this is well 
pleasing to the Lord. 
A wise son maketh a gVAdia0^et\\i\v\.^l^^\viJft. 
son in the heaviness o£ Vi\a Ifto^Vv^t* 
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Hear the inBtruction of thy ^ther, and for- 
sake not the law of thy mother. 

Let us love one another ; for love is of God. 

Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous — 
(courteous means polite.) 

Love your enemies; bless them that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you; and pray for 
them who despitefuUy use you. If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink. 

If ye forgive men their trespasses, (trespasses 
mean faults^ or sins,) your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you. But if you forgive not m^en 
their trespasses, neither will ypur Father for- 
give your trespasses. 

Render unto all their dues. 
•' He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely — 
(walketh uprightly, n^pans in this place, acteth 
honestly.) 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speaking guile. 

Comfort the feeble minded, be patient towards 
all men. 

Blessed is he that considereth the jpoor. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

All things, whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them. 

Be content with such things as ye have. 

He that walketh with wise men shall be wise» 
but a companion of fools shall be destroyed. 

Wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness^ 
and all her paths are peace. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not covet. 
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EXPLANATIONS.' 

To covet, is to wish to take away what ano- 
ther possesses, and to hav^ itibr our own. 

CovetousTi^s, The desire of another's pro' 
perty. 



*«THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR 

4S THYSELF." 




[uou shalt love thy neighbour, as well 'as 
thou lovest thyself ; thou shall do to thy neigh- 
boiu* exactly as thou wouldst wish him to do to 
thee, if thou wast in thy neighbour's place. 

A man asked Christ what he should do to be 
good, and to be hi^py. £hrist told the man,> 
V he must love God ; and that he must love his 
neighbour as himself. 

We call those persons who live near us, our 
neighbours. Christ meant by neighbours, every 
body in this world. He meant that every Inan, 
woman, or child, whether we know them, or do 
not know them; whether we love them, or do 
not love them, is our neighbour. 

The man asked Christ, '< who is my neigh- 
bour ?" . 

Christ related let parable, 'to show him who 
was meant by his neighbour. 




There was a city in Asia, called Jerusalem ; 
it was the largest city of the people called Jews. 
Jesus Christ WSLS killedby tYie Jevf%«A.^et\x§»^\cajL. 
Near the city of JjeruaaVem -w^^a ^Ltio^ct cv!c^. 
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called Samaria. The people who lived in Sa- 
maria hated the people of Jerusalem; and the 
people of Jerusalem hated the people of Samaria. 
The people of these cities hated one another so 
much, that they would not talk together if they 
<ionld help it, nor do one another any good ; 
indeed they tried to hurt one another as much 
as they could. This was very wicked and fool- 
ish. Once, when Christ, and many men with 
him, were going to Jerusalem, th^ were obliged 
to pass by a small village of the Samaritans. ^ 
Before they came to the village, Christ sent a 
messenger to desire that the Samaritans would 
prepare some food for him and his company. 
But the Samaritans would not give them any food, 
only because they were going to Jerusalem. 

The men who wera»with ^rist, were very 
Angry; two of them, James and John, request- 
ed him to call down fire from Heaven to bum up 
the Samaritans; but Christ was not angry ; he 
forgave the Samaritans; and he told James and 
John, that they ought to forgive them also. 

This happened a short time before* the man 
asked Christ who was his neighbour. 

Christ did not tell the man how badly he had 
Veen treated by the SaiKiaritans; but he thought 
of one good Samaritan, and he told the man 
how good he was. Before you read the story 
of the good Samaritan, I must recommend to 
you to think of your Saviour^s conduct upon 
this occasion. Most people think if they tell 
no lies of their fellow creatures, tliat they do 

L, .Q&t injure them by speaking the Vcvxtlv \sfe<5^^. 

4*?afe. Most people thmk \X «u «.c\ oS. V'^'Cv^^. . 

Ut^tescrihe the faults oi oX\vext^\ ^«1 ^^^^ | 
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that to expose these faults, is to punish them ; 
they think faults deserve punishment, and that 
they ought to punish them. Christ did not think 
thus, nor did he act thus. One of his apostles 
has told us in, the New Testament, that God ■ 
punished wicked people iiimself^ in his own 
way; and Christ shows us by his example,' that 
we should repeat the good, and not the eviif 
that we know of others ; though it is some- 
times our duty to speak of tl^ had qualities of 
others,' that, we may prevent peopL^ from being 
injured by their bad examples, or bad intentions. 

Our Saviour's' parable may be found in the 
New Testament, in the tenth chapter^ of the 
Gospel of Luke. 

The story is nearly as follows : A man was 
takin*^ a jdtirney irom J^usalem to Jericho, (a : 
city at some distance from Jerusalem.) On his 
way, the man was overtaken by some thieves, 
who stripped off his clothes, and hurt him very 
much ; so that when they went away, he was 
almost dead. Soon after the thieves were gone, 
a man who was a priest, (that is, a minister, as 
we call them,) came by ; he saw the pipor man, 
but he went on the other side of the way, and 
did not offer to help him. 

Soon after the priest went by, another priest^ 
called a Levite, came that way ; but he also 
passed^ along, and did not relieve th& wounded 
man. The next person who came along, was a- 
Samaritan ; he stopped, for he felt pity for the 
man, and bound up his wounds^ and gave him 
wine, to make him feel bettef, and put oil^^On 
/lis bruises J and seC him on "VvVaVox^e, ^^^ cw- 
n'ed him to an inn, where lae looV.c^:?^ ^^ Vyki. 
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The next day, the Samaritan went away ; but 
he told the man who kept the inn, that he would 
pay him for his care of the sick man, besides 
paying him money then, for what he had done. 

WheSiJesus had shown this Jew, how kind 
and good the Samaritan was, he asked him, 
** Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighi)our to him who fell among the thieves ?" 

The man answered, *' I think he that showed 
mercy to the man, washisLn^'^AAowr." 

Then Jesus said to the maii who had asket] 
him what he should do, " Go thou, and do like- 
wise.'' Go, and do like this Samaritan ; do all 
thou canst jto relieve people in distress, and to 
make others happy. 



THE BIBLE. 

The Bible is divided into the CHd Testament, . 
and the New Testament. TestQ^ment means will. 
These Testaments contain God's will — ^What 
God chooses his creatures should do. The first 
part of the Bible is called the Old Testament, * 
because it was written first. The New Testa- 
ment is called new, because it was written last. 
The Bible was written by different people, at 
different times. 

The Old Testament was written in the He- 
brew language. It is the history of the people 
once called Hebrews ; they have since been 
coined Jews; 

The New Testament w^a mo^'ii^ ^vvVXr^v^sv 
the Greek language. TYve f^x^X iox«\i^^^^ ^^ 
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4he New Testament are IMatthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. These books are sometimes called 
Gospels. ' They are four histories of Jesus 
Christ ; they were written by four good men, 
who loved Christ. The names of the hooks are 
taken from the names of the men who wrote 
them. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. They 
are sometimes called Saint Matthew, Saint 
Mark, &/C. Saint means a holy, or pious person. 

Besides these jGospels, the New Testament 
, contaiils the Epistles and the Revelations, 

Children see Romans, Corinthians, Ephe- 
sians, written over the top of the pages of the 
New Testament. They see Jude, Peter, James, 
&c. — ^Romans, Corinthians, and Ephesians, 
mean the letters of Saint Paul to the people 
who lived at Rome, .at Corinth, and at Ephesus. 
Jude, Peter, James, mean letters written by 
Jude, Peter, and James. 

Children cannot understand any thing about 
the Revelations. 

We read in the New Testament, of the Tem- - 
pie, the Synagogue, Scribes and Pharisees; 
young children do not know what these words 
mean. 

The Temple was a very great and beautiful 
church ; the first Temple of the Jews was built 
by Ifiing Solomon* 

Synagogues were smaller churches, where 
the ministers taught the people. 

There are at this time different sorts of sects 
of Christians ; there are Quakers, Romap Ca- 
tholics, Baptists, &c. There were different 
sects of Jews, The PYionaeea ^^^^ owfc «>^<ix 
yi0f Jews. The Pharisees preleTv^^i^ v^Y^^Xi^v 
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ter than other people ; 'they pretended to be 
better than they were. This is- to be a hypocrite* 

Jesus Christ did not love the Pharisees, he 
called them " hypocrites." 

Scribes. It has been written in another place, 
that printed books have not been used more 
than three hundred years. Before printed books 
were used, people had no other books than 
those which .were written with a pen. The peo- 
ple who wrote all the books were called scribes^ 
or writers. 

The Jews had books written by wise men 
called prophets ; the pec^ple. wanted to read 
these books ; they had a law which . God gave 
them to obey ; they wanted to read that also ; 
80 instead of having the law and prophets 
(which are a part of the Bible that we use) 
printed, as we now have them, they had them 
written ; and instead of printers, as we have, 
'they had scribes^ to write the " law and pro- 
phets," for the people to read. 



THE TEN VIRGINS. 

In the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew is 
a Parable called the Ten Virgins, 

Ten virgins went out to meet a man who was 
to be married. Five of these virgins were wise, 
and five were foolish. It was evening, and they 
wanted lamps to light them on the w-ay. 

The wise virgins knew that they mi^ht. b^ 

kept waiting to a late hour •, Ocve^ coviN^ tvssX v5^ 

how long; so they tooklaI»]|^WVe^^N\^^^^^'^^ 
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they took some^other oil besides, that if the oil 
in the lamps burned out, they might have more 
oil to use. 

The pareless, foolish virgins, thought not at 
all about, the time they might be obliged to 
wait; they only took oil in their lamps. They 
were obliged id wait a long time for the bride- 
groom ; he did not come ; aod these thought- 
less young women all fell asleep. At midnight 
they were awaked ; some one came to tell them, 
that the bridegroom was coming, and that they 
must go out to meet him. 

At mis moment, they all discovered that their 
lights were going out. The foolish virgins had 
no oil for their lamps ; they begged some of 
the wise virgins ; they had none to spare ; they 
wanted what they had for their own lamps, but 
they advised the foolish vi|^g|^ to buy some oil. 

The foolish virgins went out to buy oil, but 
they could find none. People do not sell in the 
' night. They were gone so long upon their 
foolish errand, that the bridegroom came, and 
the virgins who were prepared to receive him, 
went into the house with him to the wedding. 

The door was then shut fast, and when the 
foolish virgins returned, and knocked, the peo- 
ple in. the house did not know their voices ; for 
they said, "Open to us," but they were shut out 

This story was told to show, that people who 
would avoid much inconvenience and mortifica- 
tion, must provide for the future ; that persons 
who would be happy and wise when they be- 
come old, must be industrious and improve 
their time when they ate youw^% \3ft^v. \\v«&e 
who would go to heaven -wYi^-ift. N?cv^ \i\^x ^S. 
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death comes, must be ready to die, by preparing 
for death, that is, by believing ail that God has 
revealed to men, and obeying Him in all things. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Parable*—-^ parable is sometimes called a 
comparison; it shows one thing, or circum- 
stance, to resemble some other. 
Virgins — unmarried women. 

Bridegroom — a man who is just going to be 
married, or who has lately been married. 

Bride — a woman who is just going to be mar- 
ried, or who has lately been married. 

Marriage, — ^When a man and woman agree 
to live together all their lives, and to be called 
Husband and Wife, their agreement- is called 
marriage. The wife takes her husband's name, 
and goes to his house ; and whatever belong^s to 
one of them belongs to the other also. 

When the man takes the woman fbr his wife, 
the ceremony of the occasion is called^ a wed' 
ding. At weddings, the friends of the couple 
to be married often assemble, and most com- 
monly, the company are very merry and happy 
together. The marriage ceremony is different, 
in differej^t countries, and among |ll^ple of 
different sects. 

Pro^yide — to make ready for time to come. 

Future — after the present time. 

Provident — To think of the future, to take 
care for it, is to be provident. 

Improvident-— careless of the future. 
' 1|0hich were provident^ the wise or tlvR ^<^^\iaS2^ 
rir^ns ? — Which wer€ improfoxdeut 1 
J^rocrastinate — to deter, to y^^V ^^% ^"^ ^«^»:s • 
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Procrastination is a great fault. Qn account of 
their procrastination, the foolish virgins were 
' disappointed in the pleasure which they might 
have enjoyed. When people do not l>egin to 
prepare at a proper time, for what they intend 
to do, or for what may be expected will happen, 
they cannot get ready ; if they allow themselves 
too short a time they may disappoint others, 
and will certainly be punished themselves. Not 
to begin a necessary labour in season, but to 
say — " not yet — in a little while," is a vfery bad 
habit ; particularly for children, who have all 
much to do, of work and play ; and who cannot 
be either useful or happy, at any time of their 
lives, if they arfe lazy while they are young. 

Punctuality — is the observance of time, and 
the habit of doing things at regular and appoint- 
ed hours. 



JOSEPH. 

« 
In the country which is at the head of the 
Mediterranean sea, thei'e lived, many hundred 
years ago, a man nam«;d Jacob. 

Jacob had twelve sons. He had two wives ; 

their names were Rachel and Leah ; they were 

mothers to some of Jacob's children. In those 

days, one man had more than one wife. In some 

countries, at the present time, men have more 

^ than one wife. Christians have only one wife. 

The name of one of J^icoVa sons was Jo- 

seph. JRachel was the movl^ex ol\.\v^Qi^^^^\J^ 

sons, Jacob loved RacVieV moT€j \)[VMv>RfcVy«^^ 
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Leah ; he loved Rachel's sons, Joseph and Ben- 
jamin, better than he loved his other sons ; but 
he loved Joseph more than alt his other child- 
ren. 

Joseph's brothers hated him, bec^se their fa- 
ther loved him so mucii ; they could not speak 
peaceably to him ; they used to treat him very 
unkindly. Jacob kept mimy sKeep ; his sons 
took eare of the sheep ; they used to go into the 
fields and watch them. 

Once, when the sheep were in the field, and 
some of Jacob's sons were with them'; Jacob 
sent Joseph, who had staid at home with his 
father, to see if his brothers were well, and to 
see if the s^heep were safe. 

When the btothers saw Joseph coming to- 
wards them, they said they would kill him, and 
carry home his bloody clothes, and tell their 
father that they had not seen him ; but, that 
they had found his clothes covered with blood, 
and that they supposed some wild beast had de- 
voured' him.. 

One of the brothers, named Reuben, who 
was the eldest of them all, was not so wicked 
as the rest; Reuben wanted to get Joseph away, 
and to take him back to his father. Reuben 
said to his brothers, '* let us not kill him, but 
throw him into this pt7." Reuben meant to 
come back and take Joseph out of the pit. The 
brothers agreed to do this, and stripped off Jo- 
seph's clothes, and threw him inito the pit.^ ' 

These cruel brothers then sat down to eat ; 
while they were eating they saw %^\s\fc\-'^\Ba.^- 
iies coming that way. TYve \^\v«v^^x\5k^ ^^^^ '» 
in the country now caWe^ Kx^V!s.\ ^'^^ ^^^'^ 
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obliged to pass through Jacob's country, to go 
into Egypt ; they might have crossed the Red 
Sea, but they had no ships ; so they travelled 
on camels, and carried things to sell. They 
carried spiee, and drugSy and sometimes they 
carried men to sell. 

When the brothers saw the Ishmaelites com- 
ing, one of them, Judah, said to the others — 
*'*' Let us not kill Joseph, be is our brother ; let 
us sell him to these Ishmaelites." The bro- 
thers said they would ^ell him ; so they drew 
him up out of the pit, and sold him to the Ish- 
maelites for twenty pieces of silver mpney. 

Reuben was not with his brothers ^hen all 
this happened ; he was , in some other place ; 
but he went back to the pit, and found that Jo- 
seph was taken away ; he was very sorry for 
this. 

Jacob had given Joseph a very fine coat, be^ 
cause he loved him so much ; it was this coat 
which his brothers stripped off; they killed a 
little kid, and stained Joseph's coat with the 
kid's blood, and carried it home, and showed it 
to their father. When they showed the coat to 
Jacob, they told him they had found it, and 
asked him if he knew whose coat it was. 

Jacob , kne^ it ; he said, **it is my son's 
coat ; an evil beast hath devoured him : Jo- 
seph is torn in pieces." Jacob wept, and 
mourned very much, and his children tried to 
comfort him. Perhaps when they saw him in 
so much trouble, they were sorry for what they 
had done. 
The JsAinaelites catried 3oae;^\i VoXo 12»jg^^tfc 
«W aold him to a rich maa ivwa^^ ^q6l^^^ 
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Potiphar liked Joseph very much, for Joseph 
was very good, and did every thing well. Po- 
tiphar's wife was a wicked woman ; she told 
lies about Joseph to her husband. Potiphar 
believed his vnife ; and because she made him 
angry with Joseph, he put Joseph in prison. 

Wliile Joseph was in the prison, two of the 
king's servants, the butler and the baker, were 
in the prison also. The keeper of the prison 
liked Joseph very much; every body liked him, 
he was so wise and good a man. The keeper 
gave Joseph the care of the prisoners, and they 
used to talk with him. 

One morning, Joseph went to see the butlbr 
and baker. The night before, they had both 
been dreaming ; they thought their dreams had 
some meaning, but they could not tell the 
meaning. Joseph understood the dreams, and 
he explained thefi. He told the butler his dream 
meant that he would be taken out of pfisotr ; 
and he told the baker his dream meant, that he 
would be hanged. It happened as Josepli said. 
The butler was taken out of prison ; and the 
baker was hanged. 

>roseph sttiid two ye4rs in the prison ; then 
the king dreamed,, and the wise men of Egypt 
did not understand his dream. The butler re- 
membered Joseph, and told the king how he 
had explained hds dream ; so the king sent for 
Joseph, aqd told him his dream. Joseph told 
the king his dream meant, that for seven years, 
there should be plentj^ of food in Egypt, and 
then, for seven years after, there should be a 
/famine* 

Joseph advifl^d the Vmglo ««^^ -^V^^a^^^^^ 
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could, for his people to eat when there should 
be ^famine. The king Hke.d Joseph's advic^, 
and he liked Joseph also. The king took a ring 
off his finger, and put it on Joseph's hand, and 
dressed him in fine clothes, and put a gold chain 
. about his neck. Pharaoh was the king's name ; 
he gave Joseph a wife, and they had two sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh. 

There was a famine, not only in Egypt, but 
in other places ; in the country of Jacob, the 
people had not enough to eat. Jacob heard 
that the people of Egypt had saved food, so he 
sent his sons thither to buy spme. When the 
hiothers of Joseph had arrived in Egypi, he 
knew them, as soon as he«aw. them ; but they 
did not know him. They bowed, and laid 
themselves down before him, with their faces 
to the ground. 

Joseph's brothers 77ro$frate4|ihemselves before 
him, because he sold the corn to the people of 
Egypt, and they wantiBd to ask a favour of him; 
they wanted jiim to sell coro to them, who were 
strangers. ^ Joseph did not speak kindly to 
them ; he called them spie$. . 

Joseph told his brothers they had come to 
Egypt to do some hann, if they could. His bro- 
thers answered that they Were not spies ; that 
their father was a good man ;, that he had twelve 
sons — one of his sons was dead-*-one, the young- 
est of all, called Benjamin, was at home with 
his father — the rest had come for food. Joseph 
said he would not believe them, unless one of 
them would go back ani bring their youngest 
brother JSenjam in into Egypt, ^e ^xxX \!t\«av ^\^. 
hi prison^ and kept tlieia ilieie \te^e ^x^^ \ ^\^^n 
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he said they might go home ; he would keep 
only one of them, till they should bring their 
brother Benjamin. 

Joseph spoke in the language of Egypt, hut 
he remembered the language of Canaan, his own 
country. His brothers spoke the langtiage of 
Canaan. When one of them was to be kept 
behind in Egypt, they remembered how they 
had treated their brother Joseph long before. 
They said one to another, that God. was now 
punishing them for their cruelty to Joseph. Jo- 
seph heard them ; they did not know that he 
understood them ; he longed to take them in his 
arms, and to tell them he forgave them ; he \(iis 
obliged to turn awa^, to hide his tears from 
them; he did not. choose to tell them so soon 
that he was their brother ; he took one of his 
brothers and hound him before their eyes; then 
the nine others went away, carrying as much 
food as they wanted. 

Their corn was tied in large bags or sacks, and 
they paid money for it ; but when they opened 
the sacks they found the money in them ; this 
made them a little uneasy ; — they did not know 
what it meant. When they got home, -they told 
their father all that had happened. Their ftither 
was very unhappy ; he said, Joseph was gone, 
and Simeon was gone, and they would take his 
young son Benjamin away also. Jacob would 
not let Beiyamin go. 

In a little while, they ate up the food which 
they had bought,' and they wanted more. Jacob 
bid his sons go agafin ; his sons would not go, 
unleaa Jacob would allow l&eiv^^eivEv ^» ^^^^ 
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at last Jacob consented ; and he sent Joseph t 
present of spice, and honey, «nd nuts. - 

When the brothers arrired in Egypt, Joseph 
invited them all to come to his house and dine. 
The brothers were afraid to go; they said, " per- 
haps he will say that we stole tlie money which 
We found in our sacks." They told one of Jo- 
seph's servants that they were afraid ; but the 
man said they need not fear, that he ^ had put 
their money into their sacks. He brought out 
their brother Simeon to them ; gave them water 
to wash, and gave them foqd for their asses. 

They gave Joseph the present, which they 
hftd brought ; and he inquired for their father's 
health. When Joseph saw Benjamin, his nuh 
therms son, he longed to take him in his arms ; 
he was obliged to go out and weep. They had 
a good meal, but Benjamin had more food given 

s to hii# than the others. They were all happy 
together. 

When they had finished their business, and 
were about t^if return home, Joseph commanded 
the steward to fill the sacks, and to put the mo- 
ney into them as before ; he also ordered him to 
put a silver cup, besides the money, into Benja* 
min's sack. Early the next morning they went 
away. Soon after th^ were gone, Joseph bade 
his servant follow his brothers, and ask them for 
his silver cup, and to speak to them angrily, as 
if they had stolen the cup. 

The man did as he ^as commanded. But tl>e 
sons of Jacob declared that none of them had the 
cup; they said if it should'be found among them, 

the man who took it should W^ ^^xnwkvvx^ i^- 
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Seph. Each began to search his sack. The cup 
was found in Benjamin's sack. 

They were all in great trouble ;* they knew 
not how the cup was put into the sack ; and they 
took their way back again to the city, which 
they had just left ; here, they fell down before 
Joseph, offering to become his servants. Jo- 

• seph said, he would not keep them all, he would 
take only the one who had taken the cup. The 
brothers thought of their poor father ; they re-, 
membered how he had loved Joseph ; they fear- 
ed he might die, if he should lose this dear son ^ 
also. Judah begged Joseph to take him for a 
servant, and to let Benjamin go home. 

Joseph could no longer deceive his brothers ; 
he comnianded the people who were by to go 
out. For some time he wept too much to speak ; 
when he could speak, he said, '^ I am Joseph 
your brother, whom ye sold — ^Does my fathej: 
live ?" His brothers could not answer hn&T 
bqt this great and generous man told them not 
to be grieved; he kissed them all, and wept 
very much when he took Benjamin in his arms. 
Benjamin was..younger than Joseph ; he was a 
child when Joseph was sold, and could not have 
hated him, or have known what was doi\e to 
him. 

The king was very kind to Joseph's brotliers ; 
he sent their father many presents, when they 
went back to him. Joseph invited his brothers 
to come and live with him in Egypt, and sent for 
his father to come like\yise. 

Jacob could hardly believe that JoseijK w^-s. 
alive when his sons told Yi\m ao*, td\«t ^^\sv<e. "^^«v^-v 

however, he did believe \t, atvJi^i^Kt^^^^'^^^'^ 
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with them into Egypt. When he had seen Jo- 
seph, he was willing to die ; but he lived happily 
with his children in Egypt seventeen years. Ja- 
cob died in Egypt ; his sons lived and died there 
also. They were all very happy. 



This is a very beautiful story ; it is fotmd in 
nine chapters of the book of Genesis ; the first 
book in the Bible. It begins in the thirty-se- 
venth chapter (the thirty-eighth chapter contains 
nothing about Joseph) and ends in the forty- 
seventh. 

There are some partjp of this story, some 
words in it, which children cannot understand. 
What has been read" you. can understand. When 
you are older, you will love to read it in the 
Bible. 



The names of Jacob's sons were, Reuben, Si- 
meon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebalun, Dan, 
Maphtali, 6ad, Asher, Joseph, Benjamin. 
• Jacob was sometimes called Israel ; his chil- 
dren were called Israelites. The children which 
lived after them were 'also called Israelites. 
When they first went into Egypt, there were 
seventy persons in all of them. 

Four hundred years passed away. Tlie sons 
of Jacob died ; their children all^died ; they left 
children, who had children, and they also had 
children. At' the end of four hundred years, 
there irere many thousand l^rsons in Egypt of 
the posterity of Jacob. '^Yvexi \)s\^ Vi^^wae* 
iZrs^ went into Egypt, iVi» ^eo^^ ^l "^^^^ 
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treated them very kindly. After some time, 
when there were many Israelites, tlie Egyptians 
became cruel to them : they made slaves of thft 
Israelites. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

'' Shepherd — A man who takes care of sheep. 

Pit — ^A deep place in the earth, deeper than r 
cellar. 

Drugs — Substances used for medicine. 

FamiTie — ^Scarcity of food. 

Spies — Dishonest people, who go about with 
a secret intention to learn what ^ey can con- 
cerning others, and afterwards to relate what 
they have seen of other people's conduct. Spies 
frequently intend to injure those whose actions 
they observe ; they seldom undertake such bu- 
siness from mere impertinence ; they are com* . 
monly hired by some enemy or tyrant, who 
wishes to control or. to injure those who are 
watched by spies. 

Prostration — Respect shown to great men by 
lying down s^t their feet. This is done now in 
some countries. Persons among us, who wish 
to show respect to others, only bend their bo- 
dies, or bow ; but in Asia, princes,, and men in 
high stations, expect that those who visit them 
will prostrate themselves before them. ^ 

Posterity — Those who live after us. 

Slave-^A person who is obliged to work for 
an other vwMiout pay ; who can do notliing as he 
pleases, but must do what his master pleases ; he 
may be bought and sold, like a hovse^ <« "«ss^ 
other animaL The man wYio ovfTas^^^^^^"^^ 
his master. 
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In the Bible, slaves are often called bondmen 
and bondwomen. Persons who are not slaves 
are freemen. There have been slaves every 
where, at all times. There are not so many 
slaves now, in the world, as there have been. 
Every year there are more and more freemen ; 
perhaps in a few years there will be no slaves 
at all. 

Negroes are now slaves in the United States, 
and in. the West Indies. 

The Spaniards, when they went to live in the 
West India Islands, treated the poor natives so 
badly, that they almost all died; then there were 
not enough people to do the work ; so the Spa- 
niards went to Africa, and stole and bought men, 
and carried them to the West Indies^ This was 
more than two hundred years ago. Since then, 
there have been many negro slaves in different 
parts of America. 

Some of these slaves are treated kindly, and 
made very happy ; some are treated cruelly, and 
made very miserable. 



MOSES. 

The Egyptians treated the Israelites so 
cruelly, that they began to be afraid the Hebrews 
would treat them in the same manner. The king 
of Egypt ordered that all the little boys, born 
among the Hebrfews, should be killed as soon 
as they were born, and that the little girls might 

be left alive ; so that iu a ^ew -ye^T^NXxettbxttv^N. 

be no Hebrew men-, and tYi^X W^ «^^^^ ^>msh 
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grown up, should , marry Egyptian husbands ; 
that in time there, should be no Hebrews. 

Oiie of the Hebrew women had a little boy. 
She made a cradle, and hid it among the tall 
rushes, or flags, which grow by the water side. 
One day the king's daughter came to the place 
where the infant wa&Jiidd^n, to wash herself in 
the river ; she saw- the cradle, and sent her 
maid, who was with her, to fetch it to her. 

The maid carried it to the princess, and the 
little boy cried ; the princess pitied him ; she 
said, ". this is one of the Hebrews' children ;" 
and she sent her maid for a nurse to take care 
of the child. The maid went to the child's 
mother ; the princess gave her the child, and 
bid her take care of him. The princess called 
his name Moses. 

Moses grew finely, and the princess had him 
taught very well, and he grew up a wise and 
good man. When Moses had become a man, 
he one day saw the Hebrews very hard at 
work, and he saw one of the Egyptians strike 
a Hebrew ; he was angry at this ; and as nobody 
was near to hinder him, he killed the Egyptian, 
and hid him in the sand. 

Soon after, Moses saw two Hebrews fighting 
together; he went to them, and tried to part 
them ; but one of them said, '* Do you intend 
to kill me, as you killed the Egyptian /" Moses 
was afraid when he heard this. Soon after, the 
king lieard that Moses had killed an Egyptian, 
and the king determined to kill Moses. There- 
fore, Moses went away to Midiau^ ^wq.\X\»x ^. 
countryi 

When Moses was in M\d\an, \ie ^^^ «^^ '^^'^ 
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sitting by a well, when seren young women 
came thither to draw water for their father's 
sheep. In those days, young women took care 
of sheep. Moses helped them, and they went 
home and told their father of it. Tlieir fatBer, 
whose name was Jethro, desired them to call 
Moses into the house, that he might thank him, 
and give him some food. 

When they had called Moses, he went into 
the house; Jethro afterwards invited him to 
live with him ; and'^Moses married one of 
Jethro's daughters: her name was Zipporah. 
Moses took care of sheep for his father-in-law. 
While Moses lived in Midian, the king of Egypt 
died; and the poor Hebrews suffered many 
hardships : and God pitied them. 

God sent a messenger to Moses, to tell him 
how unhappy the Hebrews were, and that . he 
meant they should leave Egypt, and go back to 
the country of Canaan, where their father 
Jacob had lived ; and that Moses must go back 
to Egypt, and go with his countrymen to Ca- 
naan, and help them to turn out the people who 
now live in Canaan. After this, because God 
commanded him, Moses took his wife, and hia 
children, and returned to Egypt. 

Moses had a brother in Egypt, whose name 
was Aaron. Aaron was very glad to see Mo* 
ses ; Moses told Aaron all that God had com- 
manded ; and Aarotf was glad to assist Moses 
to help the Hebrews. The two brothers called 
the Hebrew men together, and told them that 
God pkied them, and ibat thEy must all go to 
Caman. The people wete ^'wXeIvsN.n.o^qS^'^xA. 
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they bowed their heads, and worshipped, or 
praised God. • , 

Moses did as. God had told him. He went 
to the king, and begged^ that the people might • 
g(t into the desert to Worship God ; but the 
king would not allow the Hebrews to leave theii 
work. He gave^them more work, and treated 
them worse than ever. God brought many 
plagues upon the Egyptians, because they had 
injured the Hebrews. ' 

« Some time after, Moses and Aaron bade the 
Hebrews take their sheep, and all the things in 
their houses, and all their children, and march 
out of Egypt; The Egyptians were willing 
ihe Hebrews should go, because they believed 
that the Hebrews had caused them a gc/eat deal 
of trouble, and they were afraid they might 
causo much more. 

T^e Hebrews *did as Moses and Aaron had 
conamanded. They left Egypt four hundred 
and thirty years after their falher Jacob wetil 
thither. Seventy men went into Egypt — six 
hundred thousand men departed out of Egypt^ 
Besides these, were women and children. 

The Hebrews always afterwards made a feast 
on that day of the year on which they came out 
of Egypt. This feast was called the feast of 
the Passover. God showed the Israelites the 
way they must take ; he went before them as « 
cloud in the day, aAd a fi» in the night. 

Though the Egyptian fVebple aUowed the 
Hebrews to go, the king was not willing they 
shoidd go ; and when he heard that tKc.>$ ^^"t^ 
gone, he was angry, and 4e\AitEa3Qfe^Vo ^ ^S^ss^ 
them, and to punish them. 

15 
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The king took with him a great number of 
m^n, afld followed the Hebrews. When the 
Egyptians came to the place where they were, 
near to the Red Sea, the Hebrews were very 
much afraid, but Moses told them God wobld 
save them. 

V The Hebrews passed over a dry place of the 
Red Sea, which the waters left. The Egyp- 
tians followed after them ; but the waters flowed 
back, and drowned all the Egyptians. When 
they were safe on the other side, the- Hebrews 
looked back, and saw th6 dead bodies of the 
Egyptians ; they felt very grateful to God who 
preserved them. Moses sung a beautiful song 
in praise of God. His sister Miriam played on 
an instrument called the timbrel ; and all the 
women played upon timbrels, and danced for 
joy, and sung praises to God. God gave them 
ifood to eat in the wilderness ; and he gave them 
the ten commandments ; and laws, about what 
they should eat, and wear, and how they should 
worship him. They wandered about in the 
wilderness forty years. They had many wars 
with people who stopped them as they marched 
along, and their leader, Moses, died when they 
came in sight of Canaan. 

God told them, if they w^re wicked he should 
punish them, and that if they were good, and 
obeyed his law, he would make them happy« 
He told them if tlyy were wicked, and be- 
came good afterwards, he would forgive them. 
He tells all people so ; Jesus Christ told them 
80 many years after Moses died^ and it has al- 
ways /mjipened sp to every "bo^^. 
When Moses came ue«t C^i«»sv>\kft'v«oX\s^ 
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into a high hill, called Mount Pisgah, ttnil saw 
the country where the Hebrews were to live. 
Here Moses ptaised God, blessed the people, 
arid died. The people were afflicted, and mourn- 
ed for him very much • they had been very 
wicked, and had troubled him often ; now they 
were grieved to lose such a benefactor - and 
friend. Aaroh had died before. 

After Moses died, Joshua took care of the 
Hebrews; he went with them into Canaan. 
They were obliged to kill a great many people, 
who lived there, before they could have the 
country ; at length they took possession of it, 
and lived there many hundred years. 

The country of Canaan was afterwards called 
Judea ; it is now called Palestine ; and is in 
Turkey, in Asia. It is easy to find upon a map 
where these events happened. This part of 
the history of the Hebrews is to be found in 
the Old Testament, in diffeirent chapters, from 
the beginning 'o( the book of Exodus, to the 
twenty-third chapter of the book of Joshua. 



DAVID. 

Moses died about fourteen centuries and a 
half before the birth of (%rist. After his death 
Joshua led the' Israelites into the country of 
Canaan. . God commanded the Israelites to kill 
the wicked inhabitants of CwvaKaZ-wA \ft >i^^ 
possession of their country* H^V^ Vst^^^'k^ 
killed great numbers ot ftie «a«excG^^•^^^'^'^^ 
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people who dwelt in Canaan, and divided the 
land aniong their own tribes. A trihe of the 
Hebrews consisted of all those persons, mert 
and women, who were descended from one of 
Jacob's sons. The descendants of JuOah formed 
the tribe of Judah — the descendants of Gad 
were the tribe of Gad, &c. 

For abgut three hundred years the Israelites 
were governed by the laws which God gave to 
Moses, administered by the priests — by the 
chiefs, called princes of the tribes; and by a 
Supreme magistrate, who Was sometijnes a mili- 
tary ojSicer, and sometimes a civil governor, 
and who was called a Judge. Samuel was the 
last judge. During Samuel's lifp, the Israelites 
asked him to give them a king to fule over 
them. The neighbouring nations, the Syrians, 
Egyptians, and others, had kings, and the Is- 
raelites desired one. Their first king was Saul, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. 

Some years after Saul was made king, God 
informed Samuel, it was nol; his will that the 
posterity Df Saul should reign over his 'people^ 
as the Israelites were called. At the same time, 
God commanded Samuel to repair to the dwell- 
ing of Jesse, an old man of the tribe of Judah, 
who lived in Bethlehem, and there lo anoint 
one of the eight sons of Jesse to be king of 
Israel. At first Samuel was unwilling to do as 
he was commanded, lest Saul, sliould hear of it, 
arirl kill him for anointing a king in his place. 
, Bui God promised to instruct him how to act 
when he should artiv^ at Bethlehem; and 

S&muel trustei that he&V<^^^^^^^^^^/^'^^^'^^^ 
divine protection. Samuel w^s fe%V ?,QtMQa.\Ar 
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ed to prepare a sacrifice, and call the fs^mily of 
Jesse to the holy service. ^ • 

" And Samuel did that which the Lord spake, 
ind came to Bethlehem. And the elders of 
the town trembled at his coming, and said, 
Comest thou peaceably? And Samuel said» 
Peaceably: I am come to sacrifice unto the 
Lord : sanctify yourselves, and' come with me 
to the sacrifice. And Samuel sanctified Jesse , 
and his sons, and called them to the sacrifice. 

" And it came to pass when they were come, 
that Samuel looked on Eliab, and said, Surely 
the Lord's anointed is before him. But the 
Lord said unt» Samuel, Look not on his coun- 
tenance, or on the height of his stature.; be- 
caiise I have refused him : for the Lord seeth 
not as man seeth ; for man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, feut the Lord looketh on the 
heart. 

*' Then Jesse called Abinadab, and made him 
pass before Samuel. And Samuel said. Neither 
hath the Lord chosen this. Then Jesse made 
Shammah to pass by. And Samuel said, Neither 
hath the Lord chosen this. 

'' Again, Jesse made seven of his sons to pass 
before Samuel. And Samuel said unto Jesse, 
The Lord hath not chosen these. And Samuel . 
said unto Jesse, Are here all thy children ? And 
Jesse said, There remaineth yetJ||p^ youngest, 
and bekold, he keepeth the sheepP^nd Samuel 
said unto Jesse, send and fetch him : for we 
will not sit down till he come hither. 

"And Jesse sent, and bTO\i^\k\.\\vrcLVCv» ^^'^ 

the youth was ruddy, and m\\v8\ oi '^\i^"«M^'^ 

couDtGnance, and gooiUy to \oviVw Vc^. KsA."^^'^ 
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Lord daid, Arise, anoint him: for this is he. 
Then ^snt^ took the horn of oil, and anoint- 
ed him in the midst of his brethren: and the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that 
day forward. So Samuel rose up, and went to 
Ramah." 

* EXPLANATIONS. •• 

Anoint, — ^To anoint a priest or king, was to 
pour a fragrant oil over his head, and to entreat 
the blfessing of God upon the anointed person. 
The priests and kings of the Israelites, were 
sometimes called the " Lord's anointed." 

Sanctify.^— To make holy. — Do not come to 
the- Lord's service, with worldly or wicked 
thoughts, nor with soiled hands, and unclean 
garments — ^make yourselves fit to hold com- 
munion with a holy God — raise yeur thoughts 
to him, and prepare your 'hearts for what he 
shall be pleased to communicate to you. Such 
was the meaning of the injunction, ** Sanctify 
yourselves," which Samuel uttered to Jesse 
and his sons. We ought now to sanctify ovr^ 
selves, when we attend the worship of God. 

Sacrifice, — An offering of some animal, or 
of fruits, or flowers, accompanied with prayers 
to Go(K . 



David, aft^ he had been anointed king, re- 
turned ta the care of his flocks, but he was 
soon called into the presence of king Saul. 
David was a poet and a rKa9AC\\\.\\, Those beau- 
iiful poems, the VsaVma ol vXa^ 1J»w^\^\s>J^^x 
were composed by Da\\d, \x\ v\ve \U\i>tte.^ V^^-- 
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gtiage; and sung sometimes in the worship of 
the Israelites ; and sometimes by the divine poet 
alone, accompanied by the harp — a stringed in- 
strum'ent, known to the ancients. 

Saul was disturbed in mind, *<an evil spirit 
from the Lord troubled him," — he was afflict- 
ed, and nothing but music could calm his agita- 
tion. 

"And Saul's servants said unto him, ^ehold 
n*^w, an evil spirit from God troubleth thee. 
Let our lord now command thy servants, who 
are before thee, to seek out a man who is a cun- 
ning player on a harp : and it shall come to 
pass, when the evil spirit from God is upon 
thee, that he shall play with his hand, and thou 
shalt be well. 

' " And Saul said unto his servants. Provide 
nie now a man that can play well, and bring 
him to me. Then answered one of the servants, 
and said. Behold, I have seen a son of Jesse 
the Bethleheniite, that is cunning at playing, 
and a mighty valiant man of war, and prudent 
in n\atters, and a comely person, and the Lord 
is with him. 

• " Wherefore Saul sent messengers unto Jesse, 
and said. Send me David thy son, who is with 
the sheep. And Jesse took an ass laden with 
bread, and a bottle of wine, and a kid, and sent 
them by David his son unto Saul. 

" And David came to Saul, and stood before 
him : and Saul loved David greatly; and he*be- 
came Saul's armour-bearer. And Saul sent to 
Jesse, saying, Let David, I \iT35L^' A^^^, "s^Ns^sANi^- 
fore me ; for he hath found iai\o\vtVata:^ ^v;^« 



^J 
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** And it came to pass, when the e%^il spirit 
from God was upon Saul, that David took a 
harp, and played with his hand : so Saul was 
refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit de- 
parted from him." 

One of the most extro/ordinary of the acts 
of David, was the killing of . Goliath. The 
Israelites were at war with their neighbours the 
Philistines. The two sirmies were encamped 
opposite to one another. 

''And there went a champion out of the 
camp of the Philistines, named Goliath, of 
Gath, whose height was six cubits and a span. 
And he had a helmet of brass upon his head, 
and he was armed with a coat of mail; and the 
weight of the coat was five thousand shekels of 
brass. 

*' And he had greaves of brass upon his legs, 
and a target of brass between his shoulders. 
And the staff of his spear was like a weaver's 
beam; and his spear's head weighed six hun- 
dred shekels of iron: and one bearing a shield 
went before him. 

"And he stood and cried unto the armies of 
Israel, and said unto them. Why are ye come 
out to set your battle in array ? am not I a 
Philistine, and ye servants to Saul? choose you 
a man for you, and let him come dowp to me. 
If he be able to fight with me, and to kill me, 
then will we be your servants: but if I prevail 
against him, and kill him, then shall ye be our 
servants, and serve us. 

"And the Philistine atiid, I defy the armies 
of Israel this day *, give me «Ltftaxv, ^^\.\«^\swj 



m 
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fight together* When Saul and all Israel heard 
those words of the Philistine, they were dis- 
mayed, and greatly afraid." 

At this time David had "returned from Saql 
to feed his father's sheep at Bethlehem," and 
three of his bi;others attended Saul to the camp. 
Jesse sent David with parched corn, bread, and 
cheese, to his brothers, and to theis military 
chief, " the captain of their thousand." 

" And David rose, up early in the morning, 
and left the sheep with a keeper, and went, as 
Jesse** had commanded him; and he came to the 
trench, as the host was going forth to the fight, 
and shouted for the battle. For Israel and the 
Philistines had put the battle in array, army 



against armv. 



"And David left his carriage in the hand of 
the keeper of the carriage,, and ran into the 
army, and came and saluted his brethren. And 
as he talked with them, behold, there came up 
the champion, the Philistine of Grath, Goliath 
by name, out of the armies of the Philistines,, 
and spake according to the same words : and 
David heard them. 

"And all the men of Israel, when they saw 
the man, fled from^him, and. were sore gifraid. 
And the men of IsriEiel said. Have ye seen this ■ 
man that is come«.up ? surely to defy Israel Is 
he come up: and it shall be, that the man who 
killeth him, the king will enrich him with great 
riches, and will give him his daughter. 

" And David sp^ike to the men that stood by 
him, saying, What shall be done to \.\v^ xs^jncw 
that killeth this Philistme, a,DA VakftXi^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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peproadh from Israel? for who is this Philistine, 
that he should defy the armies of the living 
Grod? And the people answered him after this 
manner, saying. So shall it he done to the man 
t^at killeth him. 

" And Eliab his eldest brother heard when 
he spake unto the men; and Eliab's anger was 
kindled against David, and he said, Why earnest 
thou down hither? and with whom hast thou 
left those few sheep in the wilderness ? I know 
thy pride, and the naughtiness of thy heart; 
for thou art come down that thou mightest see 
the battle. And David iiaid. What have I now 
done ? Is there not a cause ? 

*' And he turned from him towards another, 
and spake after the same manner : and the peo- 
ple answered him again after the former man- 
ner. And when the words were heard which 
David spak«, they rehearsed them before Saul: 
and he sent for him. 

'< And David said to Saul, Let no man's heart 
fail because of him ; thy, servant will go and 
fight with this Philistine. And Saul said to 
David, Thou art not able to go against this 
Philistine to fight with himn for thou art but a 
youths and he a man of wap from his youth. 

"And David said unto Saul, Thy servant 
kept his father's sheep, and*there came a lion, 
. and a bear, and took a lamb out of the flock : 
And I went out after him and smote him, and 
delivered it out of his mouth : and when he 
those against me, I caught him by his beard, 
and smote him, and slew him. ' 

« Tbjr servant slew boXVv l\ve \vmv t>sA ^^ 
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bear: and this Philistine shall be as one of 
them, seeing he hath defied the armies of the 
living God. David said moreover, The Lord 
that delivered me out of the paw of the lion, 
and out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver 
me out of the hand of this Philistine. And 
Saul said unto David, Go, and the Lord be with 
thee." 

" And he took his staff in his hand, and chose 
him five smooth stones out of the brook, and 
put them in a shepherd's bag which he had, 
even ift a scrip; and his sling was in his hand : 
and' he drew near to the Philistine. And the 
Philistine came on, and drew near unto David ; 
and the man that bare the shield went before 
him. 

' /< And when tfie Philistine looked about, and 
saw David, lie disdained him : for he was but a 
youth, and ruddy, and of a. f^ir countenance. 
And the Philistine said unto David, Am I a dog, 
that thou comest to me with staves) and the 
Philistine cursed David by his gods. 

** And the Philistine said to David, Come to 
me, and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls of 
tile air, and to the^beasts of the field* Then 
said David to the Philistine, Thou comest to me 
with a sword, and with a spear, and with a 
shield; but I come to thee in the name of the 
Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 
whom thou hast defied. 

^ This day will the Lord deliver thee into 
iw hand ; and I will smite thee, and take thy 
head from thee ; and I will give tKe Ko«x <^^ 
the Philistiae$ this day \u)Xo \Iiaft to«\% ^^ "^^ 
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aii#atid to the wild beasts of the earth : that 
alfthe earth may know that there is a God io 
Israel. And all this iassembly shall know that; 
the Lord sareth not with sword and spear : for 
the battle is the Lord's, and he will give you 
into our hands; • • 

hPlfAnd it came to pass, when the Philistine 
ttri^^e, and came and d^ew nigh to irieel David, 

t tliat ©avid hasted, and ran towards' the army to 
meet the Philistine. And David put his hand 
in his bag, aitil took thence a stone, and slang it, 
and smote the Philistine in his forehead, that 
the stone sunk in his forehead ; and he ^ fell 
upon his face to theearth. 

■ " So David prevailed- over the Philistine with 
a sling and with a stone, and smote the Philis- 
tine and slew him ; but there was no sword in 
the hand of David. Therefore Dlivid ran and 

/ siood upon the Philistine, and took his sword, 
and drew it out of the sheath thereof, and slew 
him and cut off his head therewith. And when 
the Philistines saw their champion was dead, 
they fled. 

*' And the men of Israel and of Judah arose, 
and shouted, and pursuetf the Philistines. And 
the children of Israel returned from ch"a**ing 
after the Philistines, and they spoiled their 
tents. And Davi4 took the head of the Phi- 
listine, and brougfit it to Jerusalem." 

EXPLANATIONS. 

David became SauVs armour bcArer.—Be' 
fore the invention of guupowder and iire-arras, 
men who went intc^baule v?oie ^\ti.\t^ qI ^\.^^ 
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dr^'lrass over their bodies ; and these metal 
.'Vestments were called coats of mail, and ar^ 
mour. A king, or any great officer, when he 
was not clothed in his armour, appointed a 
person to carry it for him, and to take care of 
k, that the armour might be at hand and in or- 
der, when the officer should choose to put it on. 
The place of an armour-hearer was honoura- 
ble, and kings bestowed it upon those they 
loved. 

\-A champion. — One i^ho goes out to fight in 
Irohalf of others — Goliath offered to^fi^t for 
the whole Philistine army. 

lA cubit — eighteen inches, or a foot and a 
hilf. 

'^Helmet — a metal cap. 

Spear — a I6ng stick made of Irght and strong 
wood, having at the top a long iron point The 
spear was sometimes called a lAnce or javelin, 

A sling — ^is a piece of leather which may be 
swung backwards and forwards by a string. 
The sling will contain stones which may be 
thrown to a great distance, and kill a person 
they may thus forcibly strike. In ancient war- 
fare, some of the soldiers were slingers and . 
archers. The slingers threw stones ; the 
archers carried bows and arrows. The instru- 
ments of death which were thrown, as the 
Zanc6, and X\\e stones ivom the sling; were called 
missiles. SauPs spear-head weighed tyenly- 
two pounds f and his coat of nail, one hundred 
and eighty-eight pounds. - 

Our Saviour was de«cewde^ ^toic^ "^vrAw* 
The prophet Isaiah said, ** a\iT««w^ ^^^^^^ 
from the root of Jesse.'' TCVvwk v^ ^ V«»»^ 
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efrpreBBion, meaning* one of the descendants of 
Jlesse shall cpme into the world. . 



What has been related of the history of 
iDavid, is only a small portion of his life. He^ 
was a man of great virtues, and great faults; 
but his contrition for his sins — his generous 
treatment of his implacable eneioy, Saul — and 
his ardent piety, are truly worthy of veneration 
and imitation to all posterity. 



HOUSES. 

A GREAT deal of work must be done to build 
a house. Many men must labour, many things 
must be used, many trades be employed. 

The labourer digs the cellar, he lays a floor 
of stone to it, and he makes walls of stone. 

The walls of the house, and the chimneys* 
are made next ; they are made of bricks and 
stone ; if the house is very fine the stone is 
marble. The bricks and stone are cemented or 
fastened together with mortar. 

The house is divided into stories, and into 
rooms ; large beams are laid under the floors, 
and posts of wood divide the rooms. The 
floors are made of boards ; the walls and the 
ceiling are covered with plaster ; the windows 
are made of glass ; the doors are sometimes 
made of wood called mahogany ; sometimes 
the doors are made o£ w\ule wooi, ^YA^\i.vcA«.d* 
When the house is quUe &cv\s\ve^, >Xvg ^^'8» ^^^1 
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covered with paper, the ceilings are washed 
with lime ; the doors and the shutters a^e hang 
upon iron hinges, they are fastened hy hooks, 
bolts, locks, and keys^ and many parts of the 
house are covered with paint of different co- 
lours. The roof is covered with pieces of slate. 
The stones which are laid in the cellar, are dug 
out of the earth, at some distance from the 
house ; they are brought in carts by the labourer 
to the place where they are wanted. Stones 
are a natural production. 

The basement or lowest part of the house is 
made of stones. 

Bricks. — Bricks are not found ready'made. — 
The brickmaker makes them. Children have 
seen that soft and blueish clay which is used to 
draw out grease. There are large places, lon- 
ger and wider than a street, covered with this 
clay; water is mixed with the clay, which makes 
It soft, like the dough of which bread is made. 
People go to the place where so much of this 
clay is found ; they make wl^at is called a brick 
yard, and place in.it a very large kind of oven ; 
the oven is , called a brick-kiln, and is made to 
bake brick^. Bricks are made like little loaves^ 
Bread is put into pans to bake ; clay is put 
into little wooden boxes called moulds. If you 
look at bricks you will see that they are all 
alike ; the clay put into the box takes the 
shape of the box, then it is taken out, and 
baked till the bricks are red and hard. 

The bricks are then sold to persoitswho wani 
them* 
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Jforl^tTt is made of lime, land, and the hair 
of animals ; the hair which is scraped from 
flhoe leather is pi|t into the mortar. Lime is at . j 
first stones, a kind of very hard chalk. The 
Hme stones are hurned in a great fire till they 
become that white powder, which you see. 
The lime is put into harrels and sold. 

The beams of the house were large trees ; 
the tree is cut off with an axe from the root ; | 
ill the branches are cut off, the bark is cut off, 
and the round trunH is made square. Thes^ 
square logs are called timber. Some logs 
are sawed into boards, these are fastened toge- 
ther with nails. 

GlasSi is made of sand and ashes, and 
some other substances, melted together. The 
squares of glass used in windows,* are called 
panes ; they are cut with a diamond. A knife 
will^ot cut^lass. 



The labourer^ the brickmaker, the bricklayer 
or mason, the carpenter or man who works on 
wood, the glazier, the painter, the locksmith, 
the blacksmith, who furnishes hinges and nails, 
all workHpon a house. *: 

XXPLkNATIOJka. 

The top of a house is theroo/. , i 

The lowest part of the house is. the hasemenU 
The lowest part of a tiing-^that part on 
which the upper parts rest, is Uie base or basis. 
TTie ioor of a house has sometimes a little 
roof pro/acting over \\\ \.Vk\ft VivAa xo^^i \% «w^« 
ported hy pillars ; thia Va a portioo- ^QtftR?casv«.^ 
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the half of a pillar is set flatly against a house, 
not to support any thing, but to make the house 
look better. These half pillars are called 
pilasters. 

The top of the pillar is the capital. 

The foot or base of the pillar is the pedestal. 

The post which stands on the pedestal is the ' 
shaft. \ 

The little pillars or posts which are set at the 
end of the stairs are commonly called banisters. 
— Banister is not the right name, it should be 
baluster ; all the balusters together make a 
balustrade. 

Sometimes the ceiling of a room is flat; 
sometimes it is hollowed like the inside of an 
egg shell ; this is a vaulted ceiling. 

Houses, churches, or any kind of buildings, 
are edifices. 
^ , The art of building houses, churches, ^^c. is 
architecture. 

The person who L'-'s out the plan of a house, 
ad a lady draws out a pattern on a piece of 
paper, is an architect 

Capital, not only meanii the top of a pillar, 
it means the top or head of any thing. That 
part of a thing which is of the greatest impor- 
tance is the capital part. The largest city of a 
country is its capital. 

Money is sometimes called capital. 
\ The round top of a building is called afyme. 

Dome, sometimes means house.' ^ 

Domestic, me^ns belonging to a house t the 
animals which liv'e about a ho\ift^ -^x^ do-m^.^^Vt 
animals. Servants are domestics ^ ^^ t^^'o^^ 
belonging to the family m Ocie lious^. 

15* 
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Cupola. — ^A little building raited on the roof 
of another building. 

Spire. — ^The top of a steeple which is tall 
md pointed. 



SALT. 

Thx salt which we eat with our meat is Jbund 
almost every where. The water of the great 
oce^n contains salt. People collect a great 
quantity of water, and place it so that the water 
eraporaites and leaves the salt. 

A child could make salt in this' way. Take 
some salt water in a saucer, set it in the sun ; 
the water will dry up in time, and leave liitle 
particles of salt sticking about the saucer. 

Some countries are very far from the sea* 
but in these countries, there are mines of salt. 
God knew that salt would preserve many things 
which men would want to keep, and that it 
would make their food taste agreeably ; so 
he has given it to all parts of our world, that 
men might have it every where. 



Coffee is the seed of a plant. Good coffee . 
comes from Arabia, and from the West India 
Islands. 

TeaJs the leaves of a plant. 
MMasses and sugar, are made from the juice 
of the sugar cane. fexi^M ewc^fc \^ "ft^Vvadof 
grass; it has stalks mwcViW^ct %x^^\^«t ^yssw 
our grass ; when vY^ea^ a\«^>sA w^ ^waAvx^^ 
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mill the juice runs out. People boil the juice 
and make molasses and sugar. * Sugai? cane 
grows in hot countries. We, in the United 
States, send ships with things which grow ip 
our countiy, to the warm colmtry of the West 
Indies^ and to some other places where there is 
sugar, and our ships bring back sugar and 
coffee, and other things- which grow in those 
countries. 

The things which are sent away in our ships 
are called exports. The things which are 
brought back are imports. 

Sugar and salt are in little pieces, called 
crystals. All things which can be melted, and 
which grow hard when they are cooled, have 
shapes of their own, called crystals. The 
same substance always forms crystals of the 
same shape. The crystals of water, which is 
snow, are white like salt ; but dieu pieces, or 
crystals of snow, are not shaped like the little 
crystals of sak. The crystals of salt, are not^ 
like the crystals of sugar. We cannot perceive 
the exact shapes of these crystals without a 
microscope. 



• THE SENSES. 

Seeing, bearing, smelling, tasting, feeling, 
are the. senses : God has provided for thegra- 
tification of all these senses. His golKpss 
may indeed be perceived ia all tfcaX \v^a^ ^ 
made ; but in nothing moTe ^%xv\sv ^Jwwbife ^^~ 
/o^meiite which cannot be Yjow^X'w^^'^^^^^' 
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and wliich the rich and the poor equally possess. 
The beautiful colours of the clouds, the ani- 
mals, the flowers, and the minerals, are given 
to every eye. The primary, or original co- 
lours, are, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indi- 
go, and violet. 

There are agreeable sounds produced by 
every moving thing. The water as it runs, the 
wind as it blows, the trees as they wave their 
branches, the birds, and every harmless animal, 
and particularly the voices of men, convey de- 
lightful sounds to the ear. 

Some substances have disagreeable smells; 
these are designed to inform us, that too much 
of them, inhaled too long, might hurt us. God 
has given some sweet odours ta' refresh and 
please us. Odour, is what is commonly called 
the smell, or perfume, of a thing. Sulphur, 
has a disagreeable odpur — Roses, have a fra- 
grant odour. Some odours are aromatic^ as 
those of cinnamon and nutmeg. Those sub- 
stances which afford odour, are odoriferous 
substances. 

There are different tastes. We taste with 
the mouth. We sometimes say the palate — ^by 
that, we mean the part of the mouth and throat 
which tastes. If we like the taste of a thing, 
we say it is palatable ; if it cannot be eaten, \i 
is unpalatable. The taste of any substance is 
J is flavour. Flavours are various — sweet, sour, . 
bittogf pungent, salt, insipid. 

(||^ar is sweet — lemon is sour — wormwood 
18 bitter — mustard is hot, or pungent — rice is 
insipid. Insipid, meaiftft. \v«lV\tv^ n^x^ \\vi\& 
ilavour. 
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Among the things which are taken into the 
stomach by man, some taste well, and do 
him good ; some do him harm ; some make 
him sick Vhenjie is well, and others make him 
well when he is sick. Those which make the 
fiick well, are medicines. Those substances 
which kill people, when swallowed, are poisons* 

We feel in every part of our bodies. 

Whatever the organs of sense feel, is a sen^ 
sation. The prick of a pin- is a painful sensa- 
tion. The kiss of one who loves us, and whom 
we love, is a sweet sensation. 

Sensations; are not thoughts. Thoughts her 
long to the mind. Sensations to the body. 

It is easy to tell the diiSerence between a 
thing, a thought or idea, and a word, 

A thing, may be perceived by the senses. A 
house is a thing. When we do not see it, or 
hear of it, we can think of it. There is not a 
house in our minds; there, is the idea of a 
house. " An idea is, whatever is in the mind 
when a man thinks." A very wise man, Mr. 
Locke, said this — a little child can understand it. 

The letters, h-o-u-s-e, make a word ; we can 
see it when it is printed or written ; we hear it 
when it is spoken ; the seeing, or the hearing 
of it, presents to our minds the idea of a house. 

Words are the signs of our ideas. ^j^ 

Grammar i is not about things \ it is abofnt 
VM>rds. -* 
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KNOWLEDGE. . 

Our minds feel and think ; our bodies do not ' 
' think. There are two sorts of beings. Those 
which live and think ; and those which do not 
live and think. 

Soul, spirit, mind, intellect, are names of that 
which lives and thinks. 

God, who created all, is a spirit. He has 
given mind to many creatures which he has 
made; but to many he has ndt given mind. 

All that we can know is about God, and about 
the things which he has made. He has made 
the heavens, which we see over our heads, and 
all the bright lights that ai^ there ; he has made 
us, and has placed us in this world ;'and he has 
made us able to learn a great deal about the 
things which are in our world. 

There are three sorts of things which we see 
here — animals, plants, and minerals. 

Animals are living creatures. Plants groWi 
but do not feel, that we know of. ^ i 

Minerals are all the substances found below 
the surface of the earth. 

> Besides these, there are water, air, thunder, 
fire, and light. 

We know something about God. We know 
that he is good, and wise, and that he can do 
T^hrit he pleases to do. The science which treats 
of (j^ , IS called TAeoZog-y. ^ 

^pB know something of men's minds ; we 
know that we can learn many things ; we know 
that we love some l\\m^a, \\\viV>n^ ^ciwviV Vwe « 
other thinsB, and that we T^tv\evw>afcT ^v\\wi^\wv^;K 
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The history of the powers of men's mrinds, and 
of the laws which govern minds, is called Meta- 
physics* 

We know something of our own bodies ; we 
know that we breathe, eat, and sleep ; that we 
feel, see, hear, smell, and taste. We know that 
we have bones, flesh, blood, and skin ; that we 
have limbs to n;Love, and strength to move them 
— that we have eyes, and ears, &c. An account 
of the ' different parts of the human body is 
Anatomy* 

We kno#^ something of animals, of man, 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, reptiles. The 
history of all animal life is Zoology* 

We know something of plants-^that they ^ 
have roots, trunks, stalks, leaves, flowers, seeds, 
and that these parts have various properties 
and uses. The natural history of vegetables is 
Botany, 

We kno^v something of the inside of the 
earth, something of minerals ^ we know sand, 
chalk, clay, iron, stones, sulphur. The history 
of minerals is Mineralogy* 
■ People have learned the history of a great 
many birds, how long they live, what they eat, 
how they build their nests, how many eggs they 
lay, what diflSsrent countries different sorts in- 
habit. The natural history of birds is- Orni- 
thology* 

People have caught inany kinds of fishes, 
they know« which are good to eat, and whi«ihare 
not good ? what kinds live in the great o^n, 
and what live in the rivers. The KUi^r^ ^^ 
Bshes 18 Ichthyology* 
AU thos^ beautiful aheVU ^\vvc)^\vwii %^^^^^ 
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colours, that are so smooth and are of so many 
shapes, corae out of the sea ; once there we%e 
living creatures in them. The history o{ shells 
is Cbnchology. . ^ 

We are acquainted with insects — the bees 
that mtike honey, the nioschetos that sting us, 
the flies that huzz in our ears, the aphis which 
crawls on the rosebush. The history of insects 
is Entom,ology. , ■ 

Some people have looked a long while at the 
sky ; they \^nve looked there, wilh ^i;ge glasses 
called telescopes ; they hlive given names to 
the stars ; they have counted them, have ob- 
served their places, and seen how fast, and how 
far they move. The history of the heavenly 
bodies is Astronomy. 

Some people have been all round the world 
in ships, and have been backwards and forwards 
across the ocean. The art of guiding ships is 
' called Navigation. 

Men carry the things which grow in one 
country to another, they bring back to their 
own country the thiiigs which are produced and 
are made in the countries whither they go; they 
give money for what they bring home, and 
take money for what they leave behind. The 
.exchange of commodities for money, is Com- 
Tnerce. 

Some persons never leaVe their homes ; they 

stay in the country, plough the fields, k^ep 

co^f^ and horses, and sheep, cut grass, and 

make hay, sow wheat, and corn, and reap it, and 

eat some of it, and «e\\ ftom^ q^ \1. The culti- 

ration of the fields, is AgricultuTe* 

Sonne persons have seen ^ %xe^x xbssk^ ^wav 
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tries, and seas ; they have leamed Ni^liat others 
know, of all the countries and oceans in the 
world ; they have draWn maps showing the pla- 
ces of the differenir countries, the rivers^ the 
toWs, the mountains, and the lakes. An ac- 
count of the earth, is Gea^rap%. ' ^■ 

The history of thunder, fire, air, 'water, and 
light, is called Natural Philosophy. 

The noise of thunder, and the bright light 
which is se(^fi when it thunders, is caused by 
Electricity, 

Dr. Franklin found but electricity. Fire is in 
every thing with M^hich we are acquainted, even 
in ice. Things which cause the feeling of heat 
have a great deal of fire in them ; things which « 
cause the feeling of cold, have a smaller quan- 
tity of fire in them. . Fire gives light, if there 
is enough of it ; ai^other substance, called phos- 
phorus, gives light. Perhaps children have seen • 
old pieces of decayed wood which gave light ; 
that light is given by phosphorus. 

Light shews uSi the things which are about us, 
and gives them colour, l^ose things which 
can be seen, are msible ; those which cannot be 
teen, are invisible^ Men and houses are visible 
— air is invisible. Sight is vmdn. The light 
which w^ see, comes from the sun, or from fires 
artificially produced, (f the light comes straight 
to our eyes, it is dtrec^-^the light frc»a the can- 
dle is direct. 

If the Hght comes through any substance, it 
is refracted — the light which c^mes through the 
glass window, is refracted^ ot VtQk«^\sfe^%»a^ 
U is divided -^part of the \\^\ \% 4\v ^^ wiNsv^^ 

n 
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of the wilidowt and part on the inside — the 
window breaks, or divides the light 

The light which falls upon a substanee, and 
does not go through it, is turned back, or re- 
flected. When the candle is held to one side of 
the looking glass, the light cannot be seen on 
the other ;^ the quicksilver on one side of the 
glass, prevents the light from going through U — 
the light is reflected. 

The history of light and vision, is called op^ 
tics. The organ of sight is the eye. The an- 
atomy of the eye is very curious. The little 
spot in the middle of the eye is the pupil ; the 
coloured circle which surrounds the pupil, is 
the iris. 



ALKALI. 

Substances which have a sour taste, are 
acids. Some substances, /idded to acids, take 
the sour taste fro|)| them ; these are Alkalies. 
When cream is sour, put a little pearl ash into 
it, and it is no longer sour. Pearl ash is an 
Alkali. -i 

Pearl ash is made from the ashes of burnt 
wood. The ashes are covered with water ; the 
water soon becomes of the colour of coffee, it is 
strained off, and is called ley. 

This ley is boiled till it evaporates % at the 
bottom of the vessel in which the ley is boiled, 
^aj^ jbund the crystals of pot ash ; from the pot 
Bsb is made t}ie fiiixe «iud vi\i\\.« ki>Ej^\> ^^i&&^ 
pearl ash^ 
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BREAD. 

Bread is made of flour, water, yeast, and a 
little sah ; when these substances are first mixed, 
the dough takea up a small space; in a short time 
it begins to swell, or rise, and in a few hours it 
is fit to bake. Flour and water without yeast, 
is paste* 

The motion and swelling caused by yeast, is 
fermentation. 

Yeast is mixed with hops, malt, and water, to 
make beer. What is called the working^ of beer, 
is fermentation. 

Fermentaiioa-the motion and expansion of 
certain substances, produced by the mixture of 
them. 



SHOES. 

Look at the shoes on your feet. They are 
made of leather, leather is the skin of dead 
animals, with the hair taken ofi*. There are 
two parts to your shoe, and two kinds of lea- 
ther in it. The upper leather which covers the 
top of your foot, is of one kind, and thi^ sole pr 
bottom of the shoe is another. The upper lea- 
ther of shoes is made of calfskin, or sheep skin^ 
or seal skin. 

The sole leather is made of the skiri of the 
cow, or ox. After the butcher has. killed the 
animal, he strips off the skin, and sf^ds it to the 
currier. The currier puts some IVnv^ xi^wsk ^^^ 
which loosens the hair ; aCteTW«td*\vei\a.'^^^^ 
akin on^ log, and scrapes it q^javV-e «As»xv\'Qfts». 
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he washes it, and dries it ; when it is dry, he 
colours, or makes it black ; and then it is fit for 
the shoemaker. The thick leather of which the 
sole is made, is • the skin of the ox or cow. 
When the hair is taken off, the skin is tanned. 
Tanning is thq trade of the tanner. Tanning 
is done with the bark of a tree, ground fine. 
The skin is put into water, and this ground 
bark is spread over it ; the leather is left in the 
bark and water, till it grows stiff and thick. 

Almost all children have put alum into their 
mouths ; they know that the alum draws the 
skin of the mouth, and makes it feel stiff— just 
so, the bark draws the skin, or sole leather. 

This property of some substances to draw up 
the parts of other things, and make them harder 
and thicker, is astringency. Alum is astrin' 
genu and oak bark is astringent. 

The tanned leather is used for the soles of 
shoes, and some other purposes. 

The currier, the tanner, and the shoemaker, ^ 
are all obliged to labour fjgr ua, before we can 
have shoes. 



METALS. 

Gold. Lead. 

. Silver. Tin. 

Copper. Quicksilver. 
Iron. 

Ear ringH ar^ made of gold. Thimbles and 
spoons of silver. Cen^a %t« TGA.de of copper. | j 
The horses' shoes axe loaAfc ol Vtoii. TVv^ «^^i^ 
F^ made of lead. C«iii^ea\\<5teLV ^^.m^wA^^VRx 



k 
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ing'pots are mad^ of tin. The back of the 
looking glass is covered with quicksilver. 

These are all metals. Metals come out of 
the ground. 

People dig into the earth to find metals. 

The place where metals can be found, is call- 
ed a Mine. The metal is found in the mine, 
mixed with dirt, stones, and some other sub- 
stances ; When the metal is found, mixed in this 
manner, it is called an ^ore. 

Gold is the heaviest of all metals ; it weighs 
more than nineteen times as much as water 
weighs. That is, a cup full of gold would be 
more heavy than nineteen cups filled with 
water. 

Silver is eleven times heavier than water. 

Copper is nearly nine times heavier than 
water. 

Iron is eight times heavier than water. 

Lead is twelve times heavier than water. 

Tin is seven tim^s heavier than water. 

Quicksilver is fifteen times heavier than 
water. ' 

Steel, of which scissors, knives, and many 
<»ther things are made, is prepared from iron — 
just such black iron as the stove— it is niade so 
smooth, bright, and sharp, by a particular man- 
ner of working it. 

Brass, of which knockers, bell handles, little 
tiiimbles, and a great many other things, are 
made, is itself made of copper, and another 
whitish substance, called zinc. The copper and 
anc are melted together, and beeoTCkfc brass- 
/ Children often melt le^id, wi^ ^«v« ''^'^ "^^ 
differeai shapes. If the meVVAB^Ve*.^'^^'^'^^'^^^^ 

IT* 
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a considerable time oyer the fire, a quantity of 
smaU scales may be perceived floating upon the 
gurfacc of it ; if the lead remain a long time up- 
on the fire, the whole of it i^ill be changed to 
these scales r they will become a fine powder ; 
the powder of burnf metals, (for all except gold, 
and silver, may be burnt by long continued 
heat,) is called cali. 

The plural of calx, is calces* 

The calces of lead, prepared in one way, be- 
come red lead ; prepared in aaother way, they 
bec6me white lead. 

. The white paint which is put upon houses is 
a mixture of oil and white lead. 

Metals and glass are brilliant ; that is, they 
shine when they are in the light The light 
passes through the glass ; it is transpareni. 
Light does not pass through the^metal; it ia 
opaque. 

Metals are the heaviest substance^which are 
known in the world. Take a pie^ of paper 
just as big as a dollar, in one hand, and a dollar 
in the other^-which is the heaviest ? Metals 
are heavy. 

Take a hammer, and a little piece of brick — 
strike the brick with the hammer — ^the brick 
flies into a thousand little particles. Take a 

{nece of lead, beat it with the hammer, it spreads 
arger and larger, the longer it is beaten. This 
property of spreading under itie hammer is mal^ 
leahility. A substance which spreads, when it 
is beaten, is malleable. The brick is not mailed* 
ble, it 18 brittle. Lead ia malleable. All metals 
Bre malleable. One namft lot ^ liammex^ \& 



A 
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Metals can be dra^vn out fo wire. Iron, and 
brass, and gold wire, are used for many purpo- 
ses. When a lump of any substance can be 
drawn out into a string, it is ductile. JfloldsseSj 
when it is boiled, becomes hard — ^a lump of it 
can bJB pulled out very long, and can be twisted, 
without breaking. ^ In the same manner, a lump 
of gold, iron« or brass, can be dra^ into wire. 
Gold can be drawn to a wire as fine as a hair. 

Metals are ductik. 

This sticking together of the parts of a sub- 
stance is called cohesion^ or tenacity. Sand has 
no tenacity t but g^ld has* 

Metafs will melt — a lump of wax, or of snow, 
will melt very quickly ; it takes a iofkger time, 
«nd' hotter fire, to melt metals, than to melt 
snow. 

Melting, infusion. 

Substances which melt are fusible. Some 
substances, when they are put into the fire, fall 
to powder, as wood^ which falls to the powder 
called ashes. A substance which is changed by 
fire to powder, is calcined. 

Metals we fusible. 

A metal is a brilliant^ opaque^ heavy^ malUa^ 
hle^ ductile^ hnd fusible mineral. 

Metals are found in all countries. Some coun- 
tries produce much greater quantities than 
others. Very little gold is found in Europe ; 
Asia produces some, Africa more, and the gold 
mines of South America more than every other 
part of the world. There is a great deal of 
silver also in South America. The richest ^old 
and silver mines arc in Po\o«v, vbl^^ ^«vsss&c% 
of Pern. 
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MONEY. 

Look at a silver dollar. Once that dollar was 
in the inine. Some people went thither and 
found the silver ore; they carried it to a large 
(men^ called a furnace, where was a very hot 
fire. Th# fire melted the silver, which ran out 
from the other things mizbd with it : they did 
liot melt, so the silver was found by itself, pure. 
The puYe silver is too soft to be used by itself, 
without the addition of some other metal to 
make it a little harder. 

A sm)Eill quantity of some other metal is added 
to the silver : this isxalled alloys 

The metal used for money is carried to a place 
calleid the mint; there it is cut into small pieces 
and Vreighed. Every true dollar weighs exactly 
so much ; every half dollar weighs half as 
much as a whole dollar. 

The piece of silver intended for the dollar, or 
half dollar, is theil stamped. Children have 
seen a watch seal, and have seen the figure upon 
the watch seal stamped upon sealing wax. In 
the same manner, the head of liberty, 'the let- 
ters, and the date of the year, which may be 
seen on eagles, dollars, and cents, are stamped 
upon them. Metal moneys which has this 
stamp, is called coin. Bank notes are pieces of 
paper, used for money. Some people, who have 
a great -quantity of money, put it together in 
a place called the bank : here they keep the 
coin. Coin is made of metals of different value 
— gold, silver, and Coppet. The American coin 
of the greatest value \a vYvo, e«L^e^ ee^vM^^vvv \a 
tea dollars. It is a \>eauV\M ^o\^ \j^e<i^» 1^^t 
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eagles, worth five dollars, are equally handsome. ^ 
Dollars, hali^ and quarter dollars, and some ^ 
coins of inferiofr value, in common use, are sil- 
ver. Cents, each the hundretb of a dollar, are 
made of copper. 

Metal money is heavy, and therefore incon- 
venient to carry about in large quantities. To 
remedy this inconvenience, bank notes were in^ 
vented. .. A bank is a depoi^ry of money — a 
safe place to keep it in. Tq^ directoi3 of the 
bank, instead of circulating the coin or property 
of the bank, issue, or send out, papers stamped 
with the value of money which belongs to the 
community. 

Before money was invented, barter or exchange 
was practised. A man who wanted a new coat, 
and possessed a fleece from the back of his 
sheep, would give the wool to another man, in 
exchange for a^coat, which the ojther man might 
possess ; or, perhaps he would give two fleeces 
of wool for cloth enough to make one garment 
A labouring man would take/rom another for 
whom he worked, food, or clothes. But this 
was not an easy mode of doing business, be- 
cause persons might not like or want articles of- 
fered in exchange, so it was found best to use 
money ; an article which every body agrees to 
value aUke, and which every one will take, and 
every one will give, in exchange for things 

M explanations; 

^Pure^ means without mixture* "^^ t»^ cUw 
Vrandy, when we mean btaxiiy iIXq;^^. 

ThatisnotvighXx ilia pureX^xwAi-'^^^^ , 
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alone, in a glass, is pure water \ brandy alone, 
is pure brandy ; mix the brandy (and water toge* 
ther — then, neither the brand^ nor water are 
pure. 



SPANIARDS.' 

The silver minss of South America belong 
to the Spaniards. I'eople think if they have a 
great deal of money they shall be happy. Some 
money is necessary ; we cannot have what we 
want, unless we can buy it. But if we have 
much more money than we need, we are not hap- 
pier for it. We should take care of our money, 
and not spend it foolishly ; but we should not 
love it too much — ^if we do, we shall become ! 
avariciou^^ 

Some people belieye if they* have money, 
that it makes them of more importance than if 
they had, it not; they believe that they need liot 
try to make tHemselves agreeable ; that they 
need not do any work ; that they qeed not im- 
prove their minds, or learn any thing. Just so 
the people of Spain thought, when they had got 
a great quantity of gold from South America. 
They had so much money, they knew they 
could send to the poorer ^countries of Europe, 
and buy whatever they wanted. 

They left off making what is necessary to 

wear ; they left off cultivating the ground ; and 

they left- off improving their minds ; and jso, 

wAiJe all the people o^ oxXvet ^owTLttles were 

growing more itidvistTioM^, trox^ \eaxw^\> vkA. 

more respectable, t\\ese t\c\\ ^^^m^^<^% ^^-^^ 
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becoming more idle, more ignorant, more 
proud, and more despicable, than any other 
people of Europe. 

The way that the Spaniards came to possess 
these mines was this. 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

About three hundred and thirty years ago, 
there lived a wise man named Christopher Co- 
lumbus. He was the son of a wool -comber of 
the city of Genoa in Italy. He was instructed, 
when a boy, in Latin, drawing, and mathema- 
tics, besides reading and writing. He excelled 
so much as a scholar, that when he iirst gretir 
to be a man, he was capable of earning a live- 
lihood in teaching, or practising, any of the 
arts or sciences which he had learned. Co- 
lumbus's favourite study was geography. 

The people of Europe in that age were well 
acquainted with the navigation of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and some vessels had gone out into 
the Atlantic, as far west as the Azore Islands — 
but no vessel had sailed any farther to the west- 
ward. 

The Venetians, and many other people among 
the Europeans, had goods brought over land 
from Asia to Egypt, and other countries on tho 
Mediterranean, and then taken up in ships, and 
carried to different cities. Columbus thought 
a way to bring goods from Asia might be 
found by sailing westward in search of it. 

He thought much of the shape of the earth. 
He knew it was a globe, or a body round UkA 
tm orange ; and as a fly co\x\d c:t^e^ ^iSi ^ww>^ 
90 orange^. and axrive att\ie -vetY ^^c» ^s«^ 
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which he set out, Columbus believed that if he ^ 
sailed west, he must at length arrive at the 
part of Asia which was known to lie east of . 
Europe, and that he could return to Europe by 1 
sailing ip that direction. In order to ascertain 
this ^ct, he determined if possible to sail in 
that direction. ^ 

At that time, Europe, Asia, and Africa, were 
known : they all lie on one side of the globe.— 
What was on the other side, none of the people 
knew. Columbus wanted to go and see, but he 
could not go, unless he had several ships and 
many men with him. These things' cost a 
great deal of money. No person had so mmch 
money to give away, so Columbus was obliged 
to ask the king of some country to procure him 
the men, money, and ships, that he wanted. 
Kings can have the use of such things, in the 
countries which they govern. 

Columbus applied to the government of his 
own country first— afterwards to the king of 
En^and, and the king of Portugal. This 
government, and these kings, did not choose to 
assist Columbus. — At last he went to Spain. 
The name of the king of Spain was Ferdinandt 
the name of the queen was Isabella. Queen 
Isabella was very much pleased with the plan 
of Columbus ; she hoped he would find the 
countries he expected 10 find, and she per- 
suaded (he king to give Columbus such ^ings 
as he wanted. 

The king promised to give Columbus what 
n^s necessary, if Columbus would promise to 
give him the greatet ^%.ttoi>Xv^N^\»^^'^\\«i^ 
be might find. C61ua\\>\» .^xoisvvi^^ Vi \^ •\^^& 
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The king ^ave him three ships, and what he 
wapted besides. In the month of August the 
ships sailed — a gfeat number of people went to 
the water side, to see them set sail. They felt 
very curious to know whither they MTould go, 
and what they would find. ^ 

When the sailors got. far out of the sight of -~^ 
land, a great way into the Atlantic Ocean, they 
began to be afraid ; they wanted to go back to 
Spain, and refused to obey Columbus. But 
Columbus persuaded them to wait a little lon- 
ger, and a few weeks after they left Spain, they 
came to the Bahama Islands, and afterwards to 
the larger islands, now called Cuba and His- 
panibia. 

The people of these islands were not white, 
like the men of Europe, nor black, like the 
natives of Africa. These men were surprised 
when they saw the Spaniards. Columbus re- 
turned to Spain. — The king and queen werie 
very glad wh^n they heard of the new country 
he had foun€f . Tliey sent him back again, and 
sent many other ships ; these discovered all the 
islands Qow called the West Indies, and the 
large country of South America. 

The Spaniards took these countries for their 
own, and every thing they could find in them. 
They found great quantises of gold and silver, 
and treated the poor i&atives very cruelly, in 
hopes that the natives would tell them of still 
more gold and silver than th^ had found. 

The kings of other countries sent out ships 
to America, till in time America was all known 
to the people of Europe. 

People came from ihe Jifiete^Xitw^li^^^'^^ 

\8 '^^ . 
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Eprope, to different parts of America. Thej 
found ^o towns, and pleasant fields, and fine 
gardens ; they found only woodsy and wild men, 
and wild animals. 

There were a great maay. Indians then — 
now there are a very few. In two hundred 
years, there have become more and more white 
men — fewer and fewer Indians. 

The Spaniards were not only Cruel to the 
poor Indians, but they were cruel also to Co- 

. lumbus, who had made them so rich. 

Columbus was fifty-six years old when he 
commenced his first voyage. He made four dif- 

. ferent voyages to the rtew worlds as the western 
continent was called. In the third voyage he 
discovered what has since bedn called South 
America. Columbus had not time to make ex- 
ten ;*iye voyages along the coasts of the coun- 
tries which he, discovered. While he lived, the 
islan-1 of Cuba was never circumnavigated ; 
and he presumed that when he arrived at Cuba 
he was come to part of India, a country in Asia. 
The natives of the West India islands, and, 
afterwards, those of the whole continent of 
America, were called Indians, because it was 
thought that they indeed lived in India; but, 
in 1522, thirty years after Columbus, had disco- 
vered America, Ferdinand Magellan completed 
a voyage round the world, crossing the great ' 
Pacific Ocean, and demonstrating that America 
is a vast continent, separated from Asia by the 
broadest expanse of water on the globe. 
^..This continent was called America from 

Amerigo Vespucci, an ll^\ASi^^\\o>\mTCA^\i^\AlY 

itfter Columbus, made '^oy^^^it^ Vi ^% ^^aNwrsk 
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world, and extended discoreries along the coast 
of Brazil. Columbus died, poor and afflicted, 
at the age of seventy years, at the city of Yal- 
ladolid in Spain, in 1506. His remains were 
afterwards disinterred from the grave in which 
he was first buried, and now lie in the city of 
Havanna in the island of Cuba. 



Government. 'It is not easy to give children 
an idea of government. That which governs 
us, is that which causes us to obey. In a 
school, the master, or mistress, tells the scho- 
lars what they must do, and they do what they 
are told to do. — ^The master govern.% the chiU 
dren obey. 

In a large country like the United States of 
America, where we live, there are a great num- 
ber of people; they obey laws, which are made 
by some wise men among them. The wise men 
are the rulers. The people choose the rulers, 
and then they do what the rulers command them 
to do. 

The rulers form the government. 



OIL. 

There are different kinds of oil. Animals 
produce oil. Vegetables produce oil ; and there 
is fossil oil. 

The oil which is burnt in the lami^^ \^ <<cnms!A 
in the, whale. The whaVe \* %. N«rj \i«^^^'^- 
More than sixty, barrela ot o\\\va.^^^^««^^^^'^'^ 
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from one whale,. Men go, out in ships, on pur- 
pose to catch the whale. 

Every child, almost, has seen a fish hook. 
Three of these hooks, of a very large size, are 
fastened together, like a fork with three points. 
This instrument is 'called a harpoon. . The peo- 
ple who go out to catch the whale, carry some 
harpoons with them. The harpoon has not^ a 
handle ; it is fastened to a ropfe. When a whale 
swims near a ship, the whsile catchers make fast 
one end of the rope, » which has the harpoon 
fastened to the other end, and ^0lrow the har- 
poon with a great deal of force at the whale. 
The harpoon sticks fast into the whale, ste a 
fork thrown at a child, would stick into him. 

The whale feels the pain ; he tries to get 
away, and dives helow the surface of the water, 
but he takes the harpoon with him ; for want 
of breath he is forced to rise to the surface, 
where he soon dies. The men then jump out 
into little boats ; they take great knives, and cut 
the whale in pieces; they get from the whale's 
flesh all the oil they can, and put it into barrels, 
. bring it home, and sell it. It is burnt in lamps 
to light houses, shops, and streets. 

Many plants produce oilr In France, Italy, and 
some other countries, grows a tree called the olive. 
The fruit of the olive looks like a green plum — 
h has a stone on the inside like a plum stone. 
Olives are brought to this country in bottles. 

When the fresh olive is squeezed, many drops 

of oil run out of it ; many olives make a great 

deal of oil. This oil is brought to America — 

it is sometimes caWed sv?ee\. vys\\ WV^ ^'ssX^wxx^^xsi 

salad, and many olYveT v\vmw?„ 
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Hie seed of the plant called jlaxy contains 
oil. This is commonly called linseed oil. The 
painter mixes his paint with linseed oil. 

In Asia, there are 'springs of oil^ — the oil is 
cvMeAnafhtha. It is of a dark colour like mo- 
lasses. 

There is in aromatic plant49 a fine oil whic}! 
contains the odour or smell of the plant. Es-^ 
senceSf or perfumes, such as otto of roses, cose 
water, and lavender water, contain t)li»oiL It 
is called essential oil. Oils which may become 
solid, like taUow, which is the fat of animals, 
are concrete oils. 

Heat makes oils liquid. Cold, which is the 
abse])ce of heat, makes them solid. The oily 
part of milk is butter. Castor oil, a very useful 
medicine, is extracted from the seeds of a plant* 



% AFRICA. 

Those children in this country, who have 
seen a globe, or a map of the world, have seen 
those four large divisions, called quarters of the 
world, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
They know tfiat they live in America ; and if 
they 190k very carefully, Chey will see what 
oceans, and seas, a ship must sail over^to carry 
them to any other part of the world. 

Many ships have been sent from America, 
and from Europe, to' Africa ; but they had been 
sent for a long time, before any of the ^eoi^\flL 
who went id them, got mxxcYk ^L^oJasCvDNA^ ^^'^ 
the AfiicauB. A few years agja, ^«i ^^^^ ^'^^ 

18* 
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Europe began to wi^h ;^o know more about the , I 

Africans ; so a number of persons . formed a 1 

« company called, the African Association, on I 

purpose to learn what they could concerning | 

them ; to find out if the Europeans could do 

them any good ; and also to try if they could 

carry ^n any business with them. 

^he African Association hired a man by the 

i name of Mungo Park, to travel very far into 

Africa, to get what knowledge he could. Mnngo 

I . Park was a . very bold, courageous man ; he 

^ was not afraid of any thing without great cause; 

he was veiy patient ; could bear a great deal of 

fatigue ; and was very persevering. • 

One day Mungo Park had bo food ; he could 
find no house, nor any thing fit to eat; the imin 
fell fast, and the wind blew violenity. 

Wild animals are found in great numbei-s at 
a distance from the Imbitsttons of men. Where 
there ar^many houses and pej^ple, there are no 
wild beasts. The animals which live with men 
are taine, and arp ealled domestic animals. 
' Children have no reason to be afraid of wild 
beasts, when they are in towns. 

*But Mungo Park had great reason to be 
afraid ; he was alone in tl^e woods of Africa, 
where there are lions and tigers. He thought the 
safest place for him would be among the branches 
of a tree; so he took the saddle and bridle 
from his horse, which he let go loose, tliathd 
' might find some grass to eat ; and began ta 
climb a tree, under which he had been lyiugi to 
rest himself. 

Jast at this moment, ^ we^o v^oxoatAk^Vm 
— Sii« had been woikVtv^ m V\\^iv^^* W\x 
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her home. Women, in Africa, .work in the fields. 
The negro woman saw that Mungo Park looked 
tired and anxious. @he could not speak English^ 
nor could he speak her language well; hUt he 
understood it a little, so he made her under- 
stand that he was hungry,, and she knew th&t a 
white man had no home in her country. 

She had & Tery kind heart, so she told Mr. 
Park, if he would follow her, she would make 
him comfortable. She took up his saddle and 
bridle, that they might not get hurt, and aAer a 
short walk, she and her companion reached her 
hut. 

The people of Africa do not live in large 
houses, with fine furniture, like ours : their 
dwellings* are made by driying poles into the 
ground, very near together, and filling the spa- 
ces betwt^n with clay, and the large leaves of 
plants. The roofs are covered with thick broad 
leaves also. 

In the room of the negro woman's hut, were 
several women, employed in spinning cotton. 
These women stared very much at Mupgo Park, 
they had never seen a white man before. The 
mistress of the hut lighted a fire, and broiled a 
fish for. the stranger's supper; she also spread 
a soft,' clean mat upon the floor, and told him 
that he might sleep there, in quiet and safety. 

The Africans do not sleep upon beds like ours ; 
they lie on mats. As Mungo Park reposed upon 
his, he heard the women, who continued their 
wo;rk, singing. One of them composed a song 
concerning himself, tand the others joined her. 
He has translated th* soii^. ^V't ^w^^t -^fJ^^a. 
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was flung in the African language, is thus writ- 
ten in English. 

SOllO or THE NEGRO WOMEN. 

r 

M The poor white man, faint and weary, came 
and sat nnder our tree. The winds roared, and 
the rain fell. He has no mother to bring hiiP 
milk, no wife to grind him corn. 

Chorus. *^ Let us pity the white man, no 
mother has he to bring him milk, or wife to 
grind him com." 

This song has been written anew, or imitated^ 
in poetry, by an English lad^. I > 

3ONG. 

The loud wiqd roar'd, the rain fell.f^, 
The white man 3delded to the blast ; 
He sat him down beneath the tree. 
Weary, and sad, and faint was he : 
And ah ! no wife, no mother's care, 

Por him the milk, or corn prepare. 

» ' a' 

CHORUS. 

The white man shall our pity sharet 
Alas ! no wife, nor mother's care. 
For him the milk, or corn prepare. 

The storm is o'er, the tempest past, 
And mercy's voice has hushed the blast; * 
iThe wind is heard in whispers low ; 
The white man far awtt.y iira&x %q \ 
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But ever in his heart will bear 

Remembrance of the negro's «are. 

« 

' CHORUS. 

Go, white man, go : bnt with thee bear 
The negro's wish, the negro's prayer. 
Remembrance of the negro's care. 

While Mungo Pafk heard this song, he could 
not sleep, he folt'so grateful to these good ne- 
groes. He was sorry that he had nothing to 
give them to show his gratitude. In the morn-* 
ing, he cut off four brass buttons from hiswaist«^ 
coat, and when he departed, gave them to the 
mistress of the family. Thou^ thes^ were not 
very vahjable, the negroes esteem such little 
things much more than we do, i^ho have so 
many better things. No doubt the negro wo- 
man valued th^ for the sake of the poor tra- 
veller. / 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Chorus — a number of singers. That part of ^ 
song whieh is repeated many times by a whole 
company, while the rest of the song is sung by 
. one person only, is called the chorus. ^ 
, Hospitality, is kindness ^nd politeness shown 
by persons who are in their own houses, to the 
people who come thitlier. The negro woman 
showed hospitality to Mungo Park. 

Translate. — To translate is to express what 
has been written or spoken in one language, in 
the words of another. 

Per fi ever e — to coiilmuaVo Vc^ V.^^^^'^M^^jk 
even if it 19 difficult. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

We say this year is 1829 ; this means, it is 
18^ years since Jesus Christ was born. Chris- 
tians are the people who believe the religion 
that Jesus Christ taught men. 
., The people of Europe, and the United States 
of America, (where we live,) are Christians. 
When Christians say any thing happened on a 
particular year, as — Dr. Franklin was born in 
1706, or General Washington died in 1799-^ 
they mean, that -one was born 1706 years after 
Christ was born, and the other died 1799 ;f ears 
after Christ was born. 



POPULAR DEFINITION OF COMMON 

TERMS. 

• 

Children say an orange is round — a pencil 
is round— ^ ring is round — a cent is round — all 
these things are round — ^in this they are alike : 
but they are different in other respects. 

An orange^ or a football, i&^sphere^ or globe. 

A candle^ or a pencil, is a cylinder. 

A cenU which is "Bat, solid, and round, is a 
vkeel. 

A ring^ is a circle. 

All these shapes are circular, because a cir- 
cle can be made round any of them. 

The middle of a citcVe \a xVvfc centre. 
A thing made by the Yiauii oi tokcl\&^ miwcai* 
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The place where it is made, is a manu-^ 
factory. 

Tlie person nf ho makes it, is a manufacturer^ 
All things which grow are productions. A 
tree is a production ; the wool which grows 
i9pon the sheep's back is a production. When 
wool is spun, woven, and dyed, it becomes 
cloth* The cloth is a manufacture^ 



When' a hot liqiior is poured upon a sub* 
stance, in order to extract, or draw something 
from it, it is called an infusion. Water is dear, 
and without colour : when poured upon tea 
leaves, it extracts from them colour and flavour. 
The tea which is poured out of the tea-pot does ^ 
not look, or taste, like the water which was 
poured into the tea-ipot. The water, then, has 
taken colour and flavour from the tea. The 
tea which we drink is an infusion. 

When a substance is put into cold water, and 
they are boiled together, the liquor becomes a 
decoction. Meat is put into water : after they 
have been boiled some time together, the water 
becomes soup. Soup is a decoction of meat. 

When a substance is put into cold water, and 
suffered to remain in it a long time, it is called 
a m^aceration. Ink powder is put into cold 
water : the water draws the black colour from 
the powder, and it becomes ink. The powder 
in macerated, 

. When a solid substance is put into a liquor* 
and the substance melts, leaving iVw^ V^q^<^^ 
dear, it is a solution. 8\itat tbw^^Xa m n«»"» ^^^ 
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the tea rexaiams clear : that is a solution of 
gar. The sugar is said to have dissolved* 

When a siSbstance is thrown into a liqi 
and thickens and colours the liquor, it is ca 
a diffusioju Cream poured into tea is a di 
sum. 



What we call steam, is. sometimes called 
pour. Look at the, tea pot, when the top is • 
. something like smoke rises out of it ; thii 
Tapour. Put a little water on the stove ; i 
short time it will be all gone. Where is 
It has dried up, or gone away in vapour* 
4. dry up, is to evaporate. Clothes, that h 

been washed, are hung up to dry ; the wf 
which is in them evaporates : it goes into 
' air, and rises into the sky. 

A great quantity of rapour, from a gi 

many places, ted a great 9iany things, colle 

or meets together in the sky, and forms clOi 

when the clouds becoine rery heavy, they 

in drops of water : this is rain. If the ai] 

cold, the water freezes, and makes snow 

hail. 

. Hold a knife over the tea pot, when the 

^ steam rises from it: the steam will eoUec 

little drops ; it will condense upoh the knife. 

condense^ is to become thick. Dense^ th 

- Things are not all dense, or hard, alike. 

Molasses is more dense than milk ; soa 

more dense than molasses ; wood is more li 

than any oi these substances ; stones are hai 

than wood. A beautifuV \v\vvVe sXowe, viV\Oa. V> 

like glasa, which is caWod v\ve dlamoTii, 

f • • 
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which ifl worii in rings and pins, is the hardest 
substance that is known. 

Some liquids dry, or eyaporate, much sooner 
than others. Water iBliquid; oil is liquid. Pour '* 
a drop of water upon a piece of paper ; pour a 
drop of oil upon a piece of paper : the drop of 
water soon evaporates ; ,the drop of oil does 
not eraporater— it remains, or' stays, in the 
paper. 

A fluid, which dries rery quick, is volatile* 
Water is more tfolatile than oil or grease. 

Fluids The substances which can be poured 
from one vessel to another, without separating 
the parts, ^.refiuids. Water and beer are fluids. 
Meat and wood are solids. 

Sand ai>d meal can be poured from one ves- 
sel to another ; but they are not fluids. The 
particles, (that is, the little grains of which 
they are composed,) are separate from one 
another. 



GUNPOWDER. 

GuNPOWDKR is in little black grains; it is 
used to kill animals and men. Almost every 
body has heard the noise made by guns and 
cannon : it is very loud, like thunder. This 
noise is caused by gunpowder. . The gunpow- 
der is put into a gun, or cannon* and as soon 
as it is touched by fire, it, bursts from the gun 
with a great noise. This la calUd ^^o^ c.x'^^ 
Han, 
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Gunpowder is made of three Uiii 
or brimstone, oitre or saltpetre, mi( 

Before men had learned to make 
tliey used to kill one another vitbs 
when they fight, they take piatola, { 
non, fill them with gunpowder, ai 
iron balls, and point to the spot i 
wish the balls should fly ; the balls 
sous whom they strike. 

The art of making gunpowder vr: 
or discovered, before the art of ) 
inrented. Gunpowder, first made. 



MEN 



DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 




HIGHLANDER. 

The people in ihe north of ScotUnd are 

called Highlanders. They wear woollen clothes 

of many colours, called Scotch plaid, and caps 

or bonnets on their heads. They work hard, 

' and are very honeat. 

The Bouth part of Scotland is CBRed the 
Low-lands. Edinburgh is a city of Scotland — 
Glasgow is another city. Edinburgh has a 
university. The language used in Scotland ia.a 
little different from English. 

/n Scotland, almoaV aW o\« -Ouft cwsia^ ,^ijw\% 
are schools for the malTttctwxv al^>>»»^ v*^'^' 
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AN ENGLISHMAN. 

The English IItc in the island of Great 
Britain. Great Britain is in three parts, Eng^ 
land, Scotland, and Walee. 

The great city of London is in England, on 
(he RlTcr Thames. The English people are very- 
wise, and very rich ; they, have a great manT 
large ships. Wedpeak the same language which 
the English do. 

i Two hundred years ago, many Englishmen 
came to America ; they and their children huilt 
some of these houses, and towns, which we see 
about us. 

Many of the clothes which we wear ars 
broagbt from England-, some of our cotton and 
WooUen clothes a^e maAe ftiwc-, ovn V^'Wooa, 
aeedleat sciasota, pina, ani^iKwes <«*«* ^^««^ 
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Kngiland, and lo do waiters, and glaaaes, and 
plnles, and cups, and eaiifCM, and carpets. The 
English have a king and queen. 




INDIAN 

This Indian has a bow m one hand and an 
arruw m the other Children see boys ii iho 
streets with bows and arrows bojs us* bows 
end arrows to play with Indians use them I » 
kill wild animals ; ihey strip the skins from the 
animals taken in this manner, and make clothes 
of them ; they eat the tlesb of the animals. Some- 
times Indians kill other Indians with the bow 
and arrow ; tlkey fight v«ry much ; they do not 
treat the women kindly. Savage men never 
treat women so »ell as iHvilized men treat them. 
" The Indiana have no books ; ihev Ao '&s,^ 
write and read. T^-pv ta\k m \ivft W^■^L\l,^8L■El.- 
guage. 

10* 
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Langvage, the woids thot we use ia ipeolb 
inland writing. 




HEW ZEALANDEIt. 

Here is one of the dark coloured men ot* the 
South Sea. 

New-Zealand ie (wo islands very near toge- 
ther. The Zea]andcrs kill wild animale, and 
caich fieh, for food. 

If you look upon a globe you will see New- 
Holland west of .New-Zealand. It was first 
discovered by Europeans, in 1609. In 1770, 
Captain Cook sailed all round it, and found it 
to be a vast island. The English have endea* 
voured to improve the natives of the South Sea 
Islsnits, and those of New-Holland, by sending 
missionanea to leacV v\\em v^\«¥;fc\ft. 

Missionaries are goo4 mea ■Aft'Nta.-^t «.«v&r- 



ftrUblc hvmes in civilized cvuntries, and gy 
amcng eaTaees, and ather ign«rant peaple, in 
•rder t» teacti them the g«spel, and !• read and 
write, and tf lire cleaply and decently. 




AN OTftHEITATf. 

^TAHEiTf' is a large island in Ihe PaciGc 
AceaD. L*^ fen the map »f the w4rld ; y»u 
. ^ill see the Friendly lelands, the Saciely Is- 
lands, the Marquesas, and a great many mare. 
Capt. Caak disctvered, w fvnnd, these islands, 
as he was sailing abvut the Pacific 9eean. 

The peaple ff Awyhee^ sne af the S»cie[y 
Islands, killed Captain C«ok. ,;, 

The Ataheilaa in the print, ia nat black, like 
n negra ; his akin ia yeU^-wiaV, mA &m?fc',^ 
has in his hand aa instiQmen\.\Vi.« *■ %lM.'«.\'^*"^* 
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Mowing it. The Otaheitans love music — they 
are not Christians— they <lo not know how to 
read. They cut their bodies, and make scars 
upon ikeraselves, because they think themselves 
handsomer for these scars ; they flatten tlieir 
noses, and make themselves look very ugly, as 
we think. 

Tbey have not trades as we have. There 
are no smiths, tailors, iind masons, among ihe 
Otaheitans. Each man makes his own house, 
and his own clothes. The Otaheitans sj>end 
their time in running about; catching, and 
killing animals ; swimming, and climbing trees. 
People who live in thb manner, are called sa- 

People who have trades, &nd churches, and 
books, are civilized people. 

The men and women at Olaheite dress in a 
aoj-l of cloth which is not woven like our cloth." 
It is made of the bark of a plant. Strips of 
this bark are macerated in water, and then 
laid upon a smooth surface, and beaten with a 
niiillct. The soft ed^es of the strips are thus 
spread over one another, joined and stuck toge- 
ther— makmg a continued piece of cloth, which 
is udcrwards made ii)to garments. This cloth is 
sonietimcs stained, and striped with difTereitt 

llie people of Otaheite, like other savages, 
love dress. Tliey pm feaihers upon their heads ; 
and wear pearls, and pieces of shetls, shout tli^ir 
peiBons. 



11 




A TARTAR. 

4» 

Tihtarv IB a large country of Asia ; it joins 
China. This Tartar has a cap on hie head, a 
iword in one hand, and a gun in the Ather. 
' The sword and gun they use to kill people ; 
the Tartars are a nghtine people ; they M not 
lire long in one place ; they live in tents, and 
carry their cattle and their property about vith 
Ihem wherever they go. 

Tent, a large piece of coarse, thick cloth, 
spread upon poles; forming a cover, under 
which people live. 
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A CHINF&E 



The Chinese live m China China is in 
Asia. We do not know much aljout China; 
the Chinese hare a taw that no stran^rs shall 
come into their country: Some strangers, a very 
few, have been allowed to go thither. 

The Chinese have three great cities; Fekin, 
Nankin, and (inton. Tea grows in China, Tlie 
Chinese in the print, is a man; he has a pointed 
hat on his head, and is dressed like a wontan of 
our country. The Chinese men dress in this 
manner. The Chinese has a sprig of tea in 
one hand, and a hox of lea on one side of him. 

Tie Chinese women have very little feet ; 
when they are cW\Ai6i\, <iievt tc«^ « 
with t>andagea, so tViai, i.\iev '^ 
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' the rest of their bodies. Chiaa is the moit 

populiitts counlry in llie world. ■ 

Popitlouf:, mean* full of people. ^ couDUy 
without people is a desert. 




A KAMTSCHATKAN. 

Kahtschatka belo&gs to Russia ; it isa very 
cold country. 

The KamtschatkaiiH use little dogs tn draw 
loads. They fasten several pairs of these dogs 
(me after the other, and go long joi^eys with 
Iheiu. ^ 

SouthweBt from Kamtschatka, may bf^ seen, 
on the map of the world, the Japan lalaads. 
The Japunese will not allow the EuTo^ca.'OA vi 
eome to iheir country, \)ftc»u»e BiK>W.'.'«oV'Q.''i- 
dred^eara «go, sove SpaaiMi* aai"£^>TWi'e«»* 



went'thither, and quarrelled with the people, 
and made them quarrel among thenuelres. 




A FRENCHMAN. 

The Frenchmui lives in Fnnee ; he spealu 
the French language. 

France is a fine country. Grapes, olives, and 
many fruits, grow in France. The people make 
wine of the juice of grapes. The French are 

Sky, and ^ood natured people; they love to 
ance an^ains > ^^^ ^"Y dance well, lliey 
are very polite. ^ 

There is a fine city in France called Farii^ 
and many other towns besides. 

Bonajwrte waa emperor of France ; ho waa 
born in the little isVaai ol Ccn As-v'^ns**'*-'^ 
terraneaa Sea. "Ch* ¥iwt\v ^»a^ *wj*^»*' 
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a king, called Louie Ti.\l ; they killed Louig ; 
and Bonaparte, who was a aoldier, chose tu 
govern France. Bonaparte had been emperor 
only a few years, when the kings of tba other 
countrieB of Europe deprived him of his power, 
and made the brother of Louis XVI. the king 
'of France. Bonaparte was then sent to the 
island of St Helena, in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, and there he died in 1831. 

EmperoT, the governor of a large extent of 
coimtry containing many inhabitants. 




PipSfcN. 



The Persians are Mahommedansv theywear 
' turbane, and a crescent, «ii& sii^qV« wi.& '^>k 
'turka. 

■ 90 
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A DUTCHMAN. 

The people who live in Holland are Dul«li- 
men. The Dutch are very clean and inilustri- 
ouB ; they love money, and are witling to work 
hard to get it. 

Holland is a small country, as may be seen 
by looking on the map of Europe. Holland 
has some very line cities ; Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Leyden, and the Hague. Leyden has a. 
university. 

Hollan^u BO full of people, that many of 
them hav^^ft their country, ancl have come to 
America ; many have ^ne to other countrica. 

Holland is now part of tiie kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

The Du ichmaii in Ihe ^nnt, has skates on his 
/eet. Holland is a vtel coMtiV'rj- TVa^SM-VKt 
tM cold, and Uie people akav* ott*«vic. 
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University. A great flchool where jroung 
meu are inatructed. 




AFRICAN. 

The African in the print is rery black ; he 
lire! in a hot country and goes almost without 
clothea ; he htta in his hand the tusk of an Ele- 

The people who lire on the Mediterranean 
in the north of Africa, are not black like the 
people in the other parts of Africa. "The peO' 
pie of Guinea are negroes. 

They collect gold and sell it ; they sell ele- 
phants' teeth also. Elephants' teeth are called 
ivory. 

Kij/fe handles, combs, aTv4 oiaw^ "fw^ -ssfc"*-"! 
chiaga, are made of ivoty. 
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A RUSSIAN. 



Russia is.lhe largest empire in the world ; it 
extends over great part of Europe, and Asia, 
and includes part of North America. 

European Russia is the largest country of 
Europe. The emperor of Russia is sometimes 
- called the czar, and his wife the czarina. One 
of the emperors, who lived a hundred years 
ago, was Peter; he was a great man, and taught 
the Rusai&ns mtny things which they did not 
know before. Peter buUta city called after 
his name, Petersburgh, or city of Peter. 

The emperor of Russia who is now alive, is 
JTicholas. 

The English, and o&ct witfywi ij«.o^t« of 
JEurope, did not know m\>tVi »Nio\A'*.'a»so^'«a^ 
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1653. Then Edward VI, a very good king of 
England, sent out a vessel, that sailed to Arch- 
angel, in the north of Russia. The Muscovites, 
or Russians, came out in great numbers from 
the shore to see the'FZnglish vesisel. They had 
only se^n small boats before, and they were 
Struck with astonishment at the sight of the 
English ship. 

The Russians were then a very ignorant 
people, and still they have not much learning. 

They had learned something of the Chris- 
tian religion from Constantinople. Before the 
Turks took Constantinople in 1453, the inhabi- 
tants of that city were mostly Greeks ; and 
the religious people among them, formed what 
is called the Greek church. 

Some Russians who went to Constantinople 
learned to worship in the forms and ceremonies 
of the Greeks ; and afterwards, almqst all the 
Russians worshipped God in the manner of the 
Greek church. 

Russia is a^very cold country ; if the people 
in Russia do not take great care, they gel fro- 
zen ; they are obliged to wear a great deal of 
fur, to keep themselves warm in winter. 

There are two Russians in the print — one is 
standing dressed in a coat lined with fur ; the 
other is riding in a sledge drawn by a rein deer. 



A sledge is something like what we call a 
sleigh — it runs over snow. The rein deer runs 
along much faster than a horse. 

Those horns of the rein deex^ %x<^ wq.\. V^^ 
^%v'9 horns ; those \)xCLi\c\v«\%\v^YftSi "axje. ^-siSsa^ 
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A LAPLAHDEH. 

The Laplanders live in tlie coM coontryof , 
Lapland. They hare many rein deer. Then 
rein deer give milk like our co#9f and carry 
people about tike horses. Tlio Laplanders 
love the rein deer vevy much. 

'I'he poor Laplanders hare not good houaea, 
and glass windows, as. we have ; they hare 
little low huls, with a hole in the roof of the 
hut. They have no chimneys ; they make tlie 
fire in the middle of the hpuse, and tlie emokd 
goes out at the top. The family sit round the 
tare, on the ground- These huusea cannot be 
much better than a smith's shop. 

Th« Laplander in the ^tint, has snow shoes 
an hj'a fcpt, and a p«\c\ft\\v» Vsaa^v -wv'i^i ■Odtt'e. 
he makes his wuy ovet \\\e 4^ow wi.i."vtt. 
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A SPANIARD. 

Spain is the most weaterly country of Eur 
rope, ejccpt Porlug^l, which joins Spain. 
Spain is tlie nearest counlry lo France. The 
high mountains, called the Pyrenees, are be- 
tween France and Spain. Spain has many 
beautiful cjiies ; the largest of them is Madrid. 
Oranges, lemons, and olives, grow in Spain. 
Tile Spsniards speak the Spanish language. 
Merino sheep come from Spain, 

The Spaniards are Roman Cntholics. They 
have a king. How they became rich, and lazy, 
is told in another place. 

The Spaniards do not share- off all tha 
beai-d ; they leave Sunne of k ii& v\ifc w^-jis^Xx-^. 
Tbeae huire on the lips aie i\vj.4V»jcJKva»- 
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A TURIt. 

Tdhkey is a Wge country of Europe. Here 
is B Turk, sitting with his feet under btm, upon 
a cushion. All people, every where, do not 
use chairs. The Turks nae sofas, mats, and 
cushions. They do not wear hils, but wind up 
pieces of cloth inlo turbans, and put them upon 
their heads ; they wear a plume in the turban, 
and an ornament called a crescent. 

The Turks are Maliommedans; ihcy do not 
believe, like us, that Jesus Christ came from 
God — they believe, that Mahomet cajne from 
God. Mahomet lived six hundred yuars after 
Christ. The Turk !n ihe print, has a pipe in 
his mouth ; he is not smoking tobaiuiu — he it 
Boioking opium. 
Smite of the Tar'ii.\B\\ BiJ\iX\cTa'#ittfc ^iNiei'iiir 
nizaries. 
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The churches of the Mahpmmedans are 
mosques. 

The largest city of Turkey, is Constantino- 
ple. Constantinople was once called Byzanti- 
um, hut a Roman emperor, Constantine, chose 
to call it by his own name, Constantinople, or 
city of Constantine. 

Once the countries now called sTurkey be- 
lougei to Greeks, and contained many wise 
people ;• many books ; and fine towns, with 
beautiful houses, pictures, and statues in them. 

The Turks were ^t first a small people in the 
west part of Asia — but in time, these Turks 
increased in numbers, learned the religion of 
Mahomet, went over to Constantinople, and 
took that city. They afterwards took Egypt, 
and then made themselves masters of the whole 
north coast of Africa. 

EXPLANATIONS* 

A crescent is in the shape of a new moon. 
The Turks put the crescent upon colours, and 
upon seals. Where a crescent is fixed, it shows 
that a thing belongs to the Turks, or s6me other 
Mahommedan. Many people use different 
things for a sign, or badge. 

The Americans fix an eagle on their ships, 
and many other things. The English have a 
lion. The Scotch, a thistU. The French, a 
lily. ' 

- Opiumj is the juice of poppies ; it makes 
people sleepy ; if they take too much, they die. 
All medicine which causes sl^e^^vs* ^^.-^^^-^sv 
opiaie$ after opium. 
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A GERMAN. 

■ Germany is a large country of Europe ; it has 
large tovne and many people; il has universi- 
ties, and many wise men. Germany is divided 
into many countriea. Austria is the principaL 
One of the largest cities of Austria is Viennai 
on the River Danube. Part of Germany lies 
on the Baltic Sea ; Italy is next to Austria, on 
the south. 

The mountains, called Alps, are between 
Italy and Germany. 

The German in the print haa a boob under 
his arm. The Germans read, and write, and 

' think « great deal. Some Germans lire in the 
United Slates. J.a Pennsylvania Bonle of the 

people speak the G«imaaUa^^ij,t. 
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AN ITALIAN. 

Italy is shaped like a boot, or like a man's 
leg. Italy is in the south of Europe ; it runs 
into the Mediterranean sea. Rome, Florence, 
Leghorn, and Naples, are cities of Italy ; there 
are many other cities. They, hare all many 
beautiful pictures and statues. 

The people of Italy are Roman Catholic!;. 
Mo other religion than the Roman Catholic is 
tolerated, or allowed in Italy. The chief priest 
or minister of the Catholics is (he Pi;pe. The 
pope generally resides in Rome. The finest 
church in the world is St. Peter's at Rome. 
The north part of Italy now belongs to the 
Kmperor of Austria. ^ 

Venice, a city at the head oi 'Ocya k.Mw-'o.'^ 
galf, was once very richau.i^jWi.'Q.^"*^ "^Nv* 
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Venetians were great merchants, now thcf 
have become poor. Venice was built upon 
the water, and instead of streets, water runs m 
canals between rows of palaces and houses. 
The inhabitants are carried about in boats 
called gondolas. The boatmen who row them 
are gondoliers. 

Statues are what some people call images. 
The shape of a man in marble, is a statue. 

The man in the print carries a board : upon 
. the board there are many little figures; a bird, a 
lion, some heads, some entire bodies of oaen. 
People in Italy make these things, and carry, 
tl^m about to sell. Very little boys make 
some of them. 

Near to the city of Naples is the volcano of 
Vesuvius. Children who have seen the picture 
of this burning mountain, can form some, idea 
of Vesuvius ; those who have seen -the chimney 
top blazing, and throwing out sparks, can think 
of a place, much larger than the chimney top, 
throwing out a great quanl^y of fire — this is a 
volcano. 

The largest volcano in the. world is Mount 
Etna, in the island of Sicily ; another volcano 
is Mount Hecla, in Iceland. « 

The people of Italy speak the Italian lan- 
guage. The people who lived in the city of 
Rome spoke the Latin language. Many books 
were written in the Latin language. People 
learn Latin now, thatr they may read those 
books; but people do not talk Latin now. Latin 
18 called a dead \au^\v^^^^ Vt^cA.^^^ the peopre 
are rfead who used \o «i\)e^V^ 
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THE CAMEL. 

Arabia is a lai^e country of Asia; there are 
Tew riTere ia it ; there are few towns or trees, 
but there are wide deserts, and a great deal of 
sand. Only a few of Uie people live in houses; 
the greater number lire in tents ; they hare very 
fine horses ; they love their horsee very much, 
and are very kind to them. The horses live 
with them in die tents, and never kick or hurt 
the children. Some of the Arabs are merchants ; 
aome are Bhepherds, and some are robbers. 

The Arabians have an animal that is very 
nsefiil to them. This is the camel. He trareb 
for them, gives them milk, and hts hair makes 
dteir clothes ; he is of as mnch nae to the Ara- 
bian as the horse, the «Q*»i,M>iiL'i\aftie»Ji»»:»»->» 
im: he is as nsftfuV lo\\viii,M fefet^^**?^^*^ 
tli« poor Laplandet. Tfee «m€a «««^ ^'^^'^^ 
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three or four hundred pounds; ikhey kneel down 
1..* take up the load, and rise when it is' put on ; 
they will not allow more to be put upon their 
backs than they can carry ; if more is piit on, 
they cry loudly till it is taken off. When they are 
loaded, the camel trots about twenty-five miles 
in a day ; but when the camel carries only a man 
upon his back,' he can travel one hundred and 
iifty miles in one day. 

Some persons call the camel the ** ship of the 
desert," because he is a native of countries 
where there are not navigable riyers.; and 
therefore ships cannot convey goods from one 
])lace to another. The merchants' of Arabia, 
Egypt, and Syria, employ the camel to carry 
great loads across wide tracts of sand, where 
there are no springs of water except at great 
distances from each other, and no shady trees. 
Neither fatigue nor thirst wears out this strong 
and patient animal. Horses and mules could 
not carry the same burthens, nor endure thjf 
want of water as the camel does. God hi 
fitted him for the countries where he has plac< 
him, and adapted him to the service of mankii 
The merchants who use the camel do not trai 
singly, but in large companies, called caravai 

The camel drinks a great quantity of 
at once ; he has a safe place in his stomi 
wfiere he can keep the water a long time, 
when he i^ thirsty, he wets his mouth byfor< 
uprsome of the water. One sort of cam< 
called the dromedary. Some kinds of the 
have one bunch on iVve b^ick^ others hav< 
bunches. CameVs \W« ^ot\.^ w ^\\.i 
There is & kind o5 cam^\ Va.%<i\xSXv 
called a lama* 
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THE ELEPHANT. 

Itr America h&ve been found the bones of 
■n auimal called the mammoth ; he was larger 
than the elephant There are no mammoths 
alive now, thai we know of. Th» elephant is 
the largest animal that we know any thing 
abuut. He is very strong, obedient, and saga- 
cious. He loves rice very much. Somelimea 
he breaks into the rice fields of Asia, and 
tramples down the rice which is growing, and . 
destroys a great quantity of it 

The elephants are gregarious. In Africa, 
and in the island of Ceylon, some hundreds are 
Been together; the Africans are afraid of them; 
they kill them in order to gel their teeth. The 
people of Asia take the wild elephant «.U<(«^^-?>^ 
make him work. 

In Siam, a counlty ot S^am. *»» ■««.o-««^^'^^'^ 
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elephants very much; they.psefer the white 
elephant. The king of Pegu, who lives near 
to the king of Siam, once made a war with him, 
because the king of Siam chose to keep two 
white elephants which the king of Pegu want* 
ed; and a great many people belonging to both . 
the kings were killed. For such unimportant 
' things do men make wars. 

In Siaoi, the king has a beautiful house fpr 
his elephants ; he feeds them upon the cleanest 
and the whitest rice, and because it is a very 
hot country, he causes twater to be placed in a 
room above that in which the elephants are, 
which is strained slowly through the ceiling, 
and drops gently upon them to keep them cool. 

The elephant has a rough skin, with few 
hairs upon it; he has small eyes, but they are 
bright, and he looks kindly and gently upon 
his master. His great ears lie flatly, and loose- 
ly, and he sometimes moves them like a fan, to 
drive away dust and insects from his eyes. His 
hearing is good ; he delights in music, and is 
as much pleased with the trumpet and drum as 
any little boy. . 

The trunk, or proboscis of the elephant, per- 
forms many of the offices of a man's hand ; it 
is very strong and flexible. The trunk is pro- 
perly a very long nose — there is, at the end of 
it, something like a finger ; with this he can 
pick up the smallest piece of money, untie 
knots, open and shut gates, draw the corks of 
bottles, and almost any thing else that hands 
eouJd do. A blow of mis strong trunk kills a 
man instantly ; it la lao^e \\vwv \»^ ^^A^Vst^^. 

The elephant aynma, waji ntCCl ^wr Vwri 
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loads. He lores his master very tnuch; knoWs 
his voice, , and oheys his orders. He does' as 
much work as sereriEil horses. 

Elephants appear to know more than any 
other brute animal ; they are kiitd to those who 
treat them well ; but they hurt or kill those 
who injure them. An elephant, which was 
once driven about for a show, used to eat eggs, 
which a man often gave him ; the man in sport, 
gave him a spoiled egg; the elephant threw it 
away ; the ma^ offered him another, which was 
also spoiled; the elephant threw away the 
second, and did not seem to be angry ; but he 
felt that the man intended to affront him, and he 
did not forget it. Not long after, the man came 
near to the elephant ; the elephant seized him 
in his trunk, dashed him to the ceiling, and 
killed him. 

Elephants loye spirits and wine. In India, 
a liquor somewhat like gin, called arrack, is 
used ; elephants are fond of this. They will 
draw, or push a ffreat weight, if they are shown 
some arrack, and expect to get it for a reward ; 
but if it is shown, and nut given to them, they 
are very angry. 

An elephant which was 'once treated in this 
manner, killed his master, who had deceived 
him. The poor man's wife saw her husband 
killed, and ran with her two little children to 
the feet of the elephant, saying, " you have 
slain their father, kill me, and them also." The 
elephant stopped — the mother and the children 
had not injured him, and he would xv<Nt \nx«.\. 
them ; he embraced the ft\de«x\i«s \\v\sv» nx^^cJ^^^ 
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pticed him on his neck, and would not aOow 
any one else to mount him. 

The tame elephants have no youn^ ones, so 
all tame elephants are taken wild. I^eople carry 
-n tame elephant out to the country where the 
wild ones are ; they make a fence round a large 
Bpace, and put the tame elephant intd it. The 
enclosed place is ' something like a very large 
cage, with the door open, the tame elephant 
cries loudly, and the wild ones- hear her ; they 
come to see her, and go to her through tlie 
opening that is left for them ; as soon as they 
get in, a har falls, which prevents them from 
getting out again ; at first they try very much 
to get out, and make a great noise ; but they 
are fed, and treated kindly, and become quite 
tame in about fourteen days. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Trunk. — ^There are different mieanings of the 
word trunk. 

The trunk is that part of a tree which rises 
from the root, and supports the branches. 

A trunk is a box. 

Look at a fly as it eats sugar, or any other 
substance ; he does not bend his little head, he 
pushes 'from it his proboscis, or trunks and picks 
up his food.. 

Flexible.— tMsiAy bent The little twig of a 
tree 'ma flexible — an iron bar is not flexible. 
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THE UnN, 

la called the king of beasts ; he is never ta 
med, or made useful to man ; but he is some 
times taken, and^kept in a safe place, *a9 a ahow.. 

The lioness, or female lion, is smaller than 
the msle. The lion is very bold and strong ; 
he has a large mane, which he lifts when he is 
hungry, fiery eyes, and a terrible voice. When 
he roars in the night, hia voice sounds like 
thunder. 

He belongs to hot countries ; to Asia aad 
Africa. The Africans use the lion's skin to 
sleep upon. — The lion loves his keeper, and 
allows him to play with him ; he is not cruel to 
some animals. Little dogs have been put into 
his den, and he has given them foo4,^^A.-^S--M4**>- 
tfjlh (hem. The Uoti ^a \>e«Ti Vwo-wtv Vi'«s* 
aeveaty yean. 
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THE SHEEP. 

Thb qiriet, patient sheep, is found in Europe 
anil Asia. It is tine of the moat useful creatures 
in ihe world. Our ciotheB are made of its wool, 
our gloves of its akin, and its tlesh aervea us for 

Men at all times, and in almost nil countries, 

have tahen mud) care of sheep, ^eep and 

. BhepherdR, are often mentioned in the Bible. 

Jacob kept Laban's sheep. Moses kept eheep 

for his father-in-law in Midian. 

Wolves'kill sheep, and eat them. Wolvea 
are very much like dogs in their appearance, 
but they are wild ; and when they aw hungry, 
will attack any aniniai. There are very few 
wolves where there are men; men take great 
pajm to kill them, and in time kill them aH. 




THE DOG. 

TnER'B are many species of dogs ; mi tr.ey 
are uaefut to man in various ways. The people 
of cities, the shepherd, and the wild men of the 
woods, afe all indebted to the faithful dog. 

The dog is bold, aagaciouB, and affectionate ; 
if a robber attacks his master's Ufe, his house, 
or his property, this fearless creature will die to 
defend him : he listens to his voice, obeys his 
commands, [wrtakes of his pleasures, follows 
his steps, and will not forsake him as long as . 
he lives. 

The shepherd's dog, the cut, the hound, the 
mastiff, the spaniel, the pointer, the terrier, are 
names of different species of dogs. 

The shepherd's dog knows every or« ^^<V«^ 
master's sheep ; hft ^\\ ivox axiSet wtfj ^ 
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sheep to come among them ; he takes care of 
them when the shepherd is absent ; assists to 
drive them to the field, and conducts them back 
to the fold. 

The cur, is the useful servant of the farmer ; 
he knows his master's own fields, and cattle ; he 
takes care of his master's fields, and does not 
trouble himself with those of others ; he walks 
pear.eably about among his master's cattle, *but 
ne barks l^ously at strangers, and drives them 
away. 

The hound runs more swifUy, or he is more 
fleet than any other species of dog. He is 
used in hunting the deer, the fox, or the hare. 
In England, rich men keep great numbers of 
these do^ ; they keep a man to take care of 
them ; they feed them very carefully, and give 
them a fine house to live in. 

The mastiff is a large Bnd strong dog; he is 
kept to protect houses and gardens ; he does- 
not molest those who do not disturb him ; but 
he warns them to keep away, by his loud and 
terrific barking. The mastiff is not so playful 

. as some other dogs are, but he knows how to 
punish the impertinence of an inferior. 

A lacge mastiff was often molested, by a little 
dog, and teazed by his continual barking ; the 
t mastiff might have killed the little dog, but he 
chose to punish him gently, so he took him in 
his mouth by the back, and dropped him into a 
river which was near. The iiiile dog did not 
like this, but he swam ashore, and afterwards 

)e(i the mastiff in peace. 
The spaniel swima iNe\i\V^\» VwA ^I^Sda 
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water ; he is a beautiful dog ; his hair is curled, 
and he is very obedient. 

The pointer is used to find birds that have 
been shot ; he is easily taught 

The terrier has a very keen scent He is as 
much the enemy of rats and mice as the cat is^ 
and will soon clear a Ibouse of those troul;>lesome 
inmates* 
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